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THE NEW PROBLEM OF 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE 
I 


HERE is at the present time a widespread feeling that 

the British Empire is approaching a crisis in its history. 
There has been no official or authoritative exposition of this 
belief, and the politicians as usual conspire to murmur that 
all is well so long as they are left alone. But the popular in- 
stinct, sounerring in its broad judgements, is clear. Times, it 
says, have changed, and the principles and methods which 
have served the Empire in the past are failing to meet the 
new needs of the twentieth century. 

During the last fifty years the Empire has faced and 
solved the problem of its own internal government. The 
principle of complete autonomy in local affairs has now been 
established as the basis of the internal government of the 
Empire—a solution which no one is ever likely to question 
again. But scarcely has the old problem disappeared than a 
new problem has begun to arise in its place. Hitherto the 
external relations of the Empire have been regarded, by 
the Dominions as well as by Great Britain, as the proper 
concern of the British Government. During the last few 
years, however, the Dominions have realized that they can 
no longer ignore foreign affairs. In numberless ways they are 
finding themselves affected by what goes on beyond their 
borders. And as they are affected they are considering by 
what means they are to safeguard their national interests. 
How are they to do so without obtaining a real influence 
over the Foreign Policy and the defensive arrangements of 
the Imperial Government? It is obvious that foreign policy 
and defence.cannot continue to be the sole and exclusive 
concern of the United Kingdom. Indeed, they have already 
ceased to be so, and it is the instinctive apprehension of this 
fact and of its far-reaching consequences which is the cause 
of the present general feeling of unrest about the future of 
the Empire. 
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Before going on to examine the new situation we must 
first have some understanding of what the Empire really is. 
The British Empire is not an Empire in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word. It is a system of government. And it is a 
system which is the direct outcome of the political philo- 
sophy of the British race. More perhaps than any other 
people the inhabitants of the British Isles, and their de- 
scendants in other parts of the world, have clung to a belief 
in personal liberty. They have shown it in their long strug- 
gles against the tyranny of king and baron, against religious 
intolerance, against privilege of all kinds. They have shown 
it by their long adherence to the idea that the community 
prospers better from the enterprise of the citizen than 
from the action of the government. They have shown 
it in their belief that it is the function of government 
to afford to the citizen the opportunity of self-develop- 
ment, rather than to enlarge or glorify the state. 
But experience taught them that liberty carried with 
it heavy responsibilities. They early learnt that individual 
freedom was possible only if the members of the com- 
munity were willing to respect one another’s rights as de- 
fined by law, and to shoulder of their own accord the bur- 
dens which the preservation of tne State entailed. The prac- 
tical success of British political institutions, therefore, has 
rested on the readiness of the people to make the pre- 
parations necessary to repel attacks from outside, and 
to uphold resolutely throughout their territories those 
conditions of peace, law and order which they believed to 
be essential to the enjoyment of true liberty. 

If its history be narrowly examined, the Empire will be 
found to be the product not of a policy of expansion, but 
of the determined attachment of the British peoples to 
these ideas. The inhabitants of the British Isles were able 
to develop their own free system of government because 
the Channel protected them from constant foreign attack 
and enabled them to concentrate their attention continu- 
ously on the problem of government. The people of 
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Europe, however, were not so fortunate. For centuries the 
essential condition of safety in Europe was armed strength, 
and the energies which they might otherwise have devoted to 
internal reform were expended on preparations for defence. 
It was natural, therefore, that continental peoples, finding 
strength the first necessity of existence, should have come 
to regard the aggrandizement of the state as the primary 
object of national activity. Dominion, not the well-being 
of their citizens, has been the key to the policy of the 
leading continental powers. Such a policy clearly threatened 
other nations, and England found that she could keep her 
freedom only by a long series of desperate struggles against 
the threatening might, first of Spain, and later of France 
under Louis XIV and Napoleon. It was during these 
struggles that the foundations of the Empire were laid. 
To protect herself from subjection to the great continental 
powers England had to keep command of the sea, and it 
was her sea power which, by enabling her citizens to conduct 
their enterprises safely all over the world, led to the 
acquisition of territory in Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and India. 

Once established in these parts the Empire expanded 
almost of its own accord. Where settlements had been made 
in unoccupied lands private citizens kept pushing forward 
as settlers and pioneers, only to invite the British Govern- 
ment to step in as policeman, judge and law-maker to the 
territory they had occupied. Where settlements had been 
made in peopled lands missionaries and traders almost 
always found themselves engulfed by the anarchy or 
tyranny of native states and appealed to the might of Eng- 
land to protect them from injustice and oppression. In both 
cases the British Government found that if law and order 
were to be established it had no option but to step in. And 
it invariably found that it could prevent the recurrence of 
anarchy only by annexation. Every advance was a prelude to 
afurther extension of the British domain. For savage tribes 
would sooner or later attack the prosperous territory under 
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British rule, or riot and disorder would break out beyond 
the frontier and threaten to spread to British territory. From 
the beginning the British Government has endeavoured to 
avoid increasing the burden of its responsibilities, but in- 
variably has the necessity of protecting its citizens and 
maintaining order driven it forward. The whole history of 
South Africa from the days of Lord Glenelg to those of 
Cecil Rhodes centres on the reluctance of the British Gov- 
ernment to extend the Empire it had to govern and defend. 
Because of its reluctance two sovereignties were allowed to 
grow up in an area meant for one—a calamity which made 
the country a cockpit of war and intrigue for a hundred years. 
So the process of extension has gone on, across Canada, in 
Australasia, in the Sudan, in India, everywhere, until the 
Empire has reached some natural frontier like the Hima- 
layas, or hus come to abut upon the territory of some 
civilized people. 

But once having built up the Empire, the logic of their 
philosophy impelled the British to apply to it their own 
political ideas. Averse to oppression and all unnecessary 
interference with the liberty of the subject, they have 
everywhere carried with them the freest system of govern- 
ment which has yet been seen. Slavery was abolished a cen- 
tury ago. The rights of minorities in language and religion 
were everywhere safeguarded by constitutional enactment. 
Such of the young communities oversea as were capable of 
supporting a Civilized administration were given the fullest 
measure of self-government, and complete control over lands 
which it had cost England much treasure and many lives to 
win. And where backward peoples were not capable of govern- 
ing themselves, the British Government itself undertook 
the duty of maintaining peace, justice, freedom and good 
government among them. Nor was the Empire even treated 
as the special preserve of the peoples which inhabit it. For 
the first time foreigners enjoyed exactly the same rights 
and privileges as the native born, save in the political sphere. 
They were given the same rights to trade, to invest capital, 
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to enlist the assistance of the government or the machinery 
of the law. 

Thus the Empire, both in its growth and in its organiza- 
tion, is the product of the individualist principles of the 
British race. The inhabitants of the British Isles do not 
maintain the Empire because they derive a profit from it, 
or glory in keeping other peoples beneath their rule. From 
the purely material point of view the Empire is a burden 
rather than a source of gain. England draws no revenues 
from her colonies to lighten the weight of her own 
taxation. She erects no tariff fence in her dependencies 
to give a preference to her own traders over those 
of foreign countries. She makes no charge to any part of 
the Empire for the service she renders in protecting it from 
external attack. The few civil service posts, reserved for men 
who are willing to pass their lives as underpaid exiles in 
savage and unhealthy parts, are no compensation for 
the enormous financial strain and the constant risk of war 
which the duty of preserving a world Empire entails. Her 
people gain many indirect advantages from trading with 
territories under British rule, but if we take into account the 
cost of acquiring the Empire we can still say with Disraeli, 
‘** It has been proved to us that we have lost money through 
our colonies.” 

The British people preserve their Empire because they 
must; because they would suffer if it fell into the hands 
of others; because having done almost unknowingly a 
great work for civilization they cannot betray the tradition 
of their ancestors; because the Empire is the product of 
their own theory of government and their full liberty 
would almost certainly be curtailed if it disappeared. One 
has only to look at the condition of other peoples, at the 
weakness and misgovernment of the minor states of the 
world, at the subservience of the judiciary in Mexico, for 
instance, at the corruption of some of the South American 
republics, at the oppression of the Russian autocracy, even 
at the militarimm of Germany, to see the real mean- 
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ing of the imperial system, not to the Empire alone but 
to the world. If it were to collapse it would infallibly be re- 
placed by something worse. It would be worse for India 
that it should be governed by Russia or some local tyrant, 
for the African colonies that they should relapse into the 
barbarism which is the only alternative to European control, 
for Great Britain and the Dominions that they should be- 
come so many petty peoples, each forced to arm to the teeth 
to preserve their independence in a world of warring nations. 

It is only by bearing in mind what the Empire really is, 
by remembering that it is not an imperium but a system of 
government which gives peace to one quarter of mankind 
and better government to hundreds of millions of backward 
people than they could get in any other way, that it is 
possible to understand the real nature of the problem of 
imperial defence. 





II. 
UST as in the early days the inhabitants of the British 
Isles were able to develop their own free system of govern- 
ment because they were preserved from the necessity of 
devoting all their energies to defence, so the inhabitants 


of the Empire have been able to devise a method of 
imperial government to suit their own ideas because they 
have been free for a century from any serious external pres- 
sure. Since Napoleon no foreign nation has attempted to 
interfere with the Empire. There have been local dangers 
and outbreaks, but since 1815 no power has attempted to set 
up a world system on lines which were inimical to the free 
system of the Empire. Left to itself the Empire has been 
able to establish a really effective and civilized government 
in the dependencies, and has found, in the principle of com- 
plete autonomy in local affairs, the true basis for the relations 
between the white self-governing communities within it. If 
we had reached the era of universal peace this would pro- 
bably serve as the final form of Imperial organization, at any 
rate until the Dependencies were ready for self-govern- 
ment. But with the twentieth century the external danger 
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has suddenly revived, and with it problems with which the 
existing organization of the Empire was not framed to deal. 

The external danger has arisen in two forms. In the first 
place, in modern Germany the Napoleonic idea of a 
world Empire based on physical force has been revived. 
Once more a vast organism is being built up on the con- 
tinent of Europe whose object is the expansion of the 
state. Once more it is coming into conflict with the system 
based on the freedom of the individual represented in the 
British Empire. For the German conception of the state, 
inherited from Bismarck and Napoleon, is essentially 
aggressive. To the ruling classes in Germany the object 
of national activity is the greatness and power of the 
Fatherland, and success in attaining this object neces- 
sarily involves the destruction of rival nations which stand 
in the way. No principle based on reason or justice has yet 
been discovered by which a nation can establish its superior- 
ity to other nations. It is only by the use or display of force, 
in diplomacy or war, that a nation can expand and win its 
way to the dominion of the world. 

The essential antagonism between the German national 
policy based on physical force and the political system of 
the British Empire was fully explained in the first issue of 
this review and need not be repeated here. It has, however, 
received a striking confirmation in the history of the arbitra- 
tion movement during the past few weeks. America has in- 
herited the traditions and political ideas which are now em- 
bodied in the imperial system. To America, as to England, 
armaments are a defensive, not an offensive, weapon. For 
many years, therefore, it has been the object of her states- 
men to encourage the settlement of international disputes 
according to the principles of reason and justice rather than 
by the arbitrament of tie sword. Recently she issued an 
invitation to the other nations of the world to enter into a 
treaty of unlimited arbitration by which the parties were 
to bind themselves to submit every dispute which might 
arise between them to the settlement of an arbitral court. 
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Such an arrangement would not absolutely prevent two 
peoples from going to war with one another. But it would 
be invaluable as registering in the most solemn manner their 
resolve not to encroach upon the interests and possessions 
of one another, and to settle their disputes by peaceful 
means. 

What was the outcome of this remarkable offer? On 
March 13 the British Government, through Sir Edward 
Grey, gave it a cordial welcome, and negotiations for the 
completion of the treaty are in train. On March 30 the 
German Chancellor responded with a blunt negative. His 
reasons are contained in his references to proposals for dis- 
armament. 





“If” (he said) “the great Powers desired to make an 
agreement about general international disarmament 
they would first have to agree among themselves about 


the position which the several nations were to have in 
relation to one another.” 


Germany, he said (according to the Times’ summary of his 
speech), like every other nation, would claim the place in 
the world which corresponded to the sum total of its 
national capabilities, and its fighting strength must be 
measured by that scale. Arbitration treaties simply recog- 
nized and confirmed 


“a state of things already existing de facto. Let this 
state of affairs change, let there arise between the two 
nations antagonisms which touch their vital interests, 
antagonisms which, in the language of ordinary life, cut 
to the quick, then I should like to see the arbitration 
treaty that does not burn like tinder.” 


The Chancellor’s case is unanswerable—if you have national 
expansion in view. Every arbitration treaty implies the 
maintenance of the status quo, and the maintenance of the 
status quo is obviously inconsistent with the expansion of 
Germany. Some means must be found for enabling Ger- 
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many to reach the position in the world to which she be- 
lieves her resolution and self-sacrifice entitle her. It is her 
destiny to become the great power of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Arbitration will not give her that position. Her 
“ fighting strength” may. Accordingly, in loyalty to her 
own ideals, she has no alternative but to reject arbitra- 
tion, and to trust to her armaments instead. The German 
people are no supine loiterers on the road to fame. They are 
not prepared to forego their national destiny for the sake of 
the sweets of peace. 

Unfortunately the policy of Germany cannot fail to be 
dangerous to the British Empire. No people can escape the 
compulsion of the ideals they hold. The Romans were forced 
to build up their Empire to maintain the rule of law which 
was the only condition on which Roman civilization could 
subsist. The British were forced to build up their Empire 
because the maintenance of their national freedom and the 
existence of law and order wherever they wished te live and 
trade, was essential to a civilized life according to their ideas. 
So with the Germans, they are compelled to go on build- 
ing up the strength by whichthey expect to win the first place 
in the world, and to seize every opportunity of advanc- 
ing the cause of Germanism that comes their way, so long 
as they hold by their present policy of expansion. Without 
steady national expansion—now fast, now slow, but never 
interrupted—the mission of Germanism will fail, and the 
Napoleonic ideal, which they unconsciously inherit, of 
federating the world round a single mighty nucleus of 
power will have vanished once more. It is not a selfish 
greed which impels the German foreign office to appear 
in “shining armour” beside Austria, to intervene in 
Turkish politics, to bring Europe to the verge of war in 
Morocco, to demand the dismissal of the foreign minister 
of France, to look with suspicion on the British Empire, 
to pile up the greatest combination of naval and military 
strength that the world has seen. It is the inevitable driving 
force of a national policy. So long as she holds by that 
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policy, it is just as impossible for Germany to forego an op- 
portunity of expansion as it would be for England to stand 
by while tyranny or slavery was being established in British 
territory. What she may be driven to in order to bring it to 
fruition she does not know, any more than England knew 
that in resolving to fight Napoleon for her freedom with 
her last penny and her last man she was committing her- 
self to the creation of an enormous Empire. But, somehow 
or other, her power in the world must grow, and she 
believes that it is by the use or display of her armaments 
alone that it will do so. This belief was stated officially 
by the Chancellor, six weeks ago. 





“When a people will not or cannot continue to spend 
enough on its armaments to be able to make its way in 
the world, then it falls back into the second rank and 
sinks down to the réle of a ‘super’ on the world’s 
stage.” 


If anybody questions the view that modern German 
policy is a policy of expansion, let him weigh carefully the 
quotations from the German Chancellor’s official state- 
ments, from the German Emperor’s speeches, and from 
other sources which have been made in this Review. Let 
him look at the history of German policy since Bismarck 
took the helm. Let him consider where the origin of the 
present mad race for armaments really lies. There is not the 
slightest room for doubt that Germany is pursuing a policy 
of expansion to-day. We say this in no animosity against 
the Germans. They must judge of their own interests. We 
simply state it as a fact. And it is a fact of the first im- 
portance to ourselves. For in her search for an outlet 
Germany has already come to regard England as the enemy. 
Some day she may find that the existence of the Empire is 
inconsistent with the realization of her aspirations. She does 
not want deliberately to attack the Empire any more than 
Great Britain was anxious to make war upon the Transvaal or 
the United States wishes to invade Mexico. But the logic of 
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her policy may drive her to it. Modern wars are caused more 
often by a conflict of principle than by hatred or jealousy. 
The Americans of the North and of the South were very 
good friends, yet between them they lost a million lives 
for the sake of principles they revered. The British and the 
Boers had little personal enmity for one another, but each 
cherished political aspirations which were incompatible with 
one another, and it required the sword to decide between 
them. Russia and Japan went to war not because they hated 
one another but because they cherished expansionist dreams 
which were irreconcileable. And so long as Germany nurses 
her dreams of expansion the danger that her armaments 
may be hurled upon the Empire will not disappear. That 
is why the unprecedented growth of German arms has re- 
vived the external menace to the safety of the Empire. 

It is sometimes said that the danger of a rupture between 
England and Germany is increased by talk about the possi- 
bility of war. So it is if people talk in an aggressive, abusive 
or unthinking way. But all history proves that there is no 
more disastrous fallacy than the belief that a refusal to esti- 
mate the risks of war will serve the cause of peace. Pitt would 
not have saved the liberty of his country by refusing to 
admit that the rise of Napoleon was a danger to England. 
There would probably have been no war in 1870 if France 
had realized the danger which threatened from across the 
Rhine and had been prepared to meet it. We are no more 
likely to remove the antagonism which unquestionably exists 
between England and Germany at the present day by pre- 
tending it does not exist than we are to promote the cause 
of social reform by refusing to admit the existence of slums 
or the conflict of interest between capital and labour. No 
great cause has prospered by a suppression of the truth, and 
the cause of peace will be far better served by admitting 
that there is a real antagonism between Germany and the 
Empire to-day, by exposing where the root of it lies, and by 
making both peoples realize how near they are to war than 
by hiding the facts away. 
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And when we face the facts the exact measure of danger 
to the Empire is clear. The danger will continue as long as 
the national ideals of the German and the British people 
remain as different as they are to-day. It will last as 
long as the motive for German armaments is the desire for 
national expansion, and the motive for British armaments 
is the determination to preserve intact the free system of 
the Empire. What chance there is of reconciling the 
political aspirations of Germany and the Empire it is not 
easy to say. The task does not seem impossible. The Empire, 
it is true, is never likely to adopt the German view, 
because it believes it to be reactionary, and because all 
history teaches that peoples who have pursued the allure- 
ments of ambition have in the long run destroyed them- 
selves. But the Germans had actually begun to be infected 
with the spirit of political freedom when they were 
turned aside by Bismarck and his Prussian friends. They 
may still be persuaded to return to the path of progress, 
especially as it is at least open to question whether her - 
national policy is not imposed upon Germany by the 
official and military classes rather than by the sentiments 
of the people. Fortunately there will be indisputable proof 
of the change in German opinion. For Germany will then 
be willing to negotiate for the abandonment of conscrip- 
tion in Europe and to refer her disputes with civilized 
peoples to the consideration of an arbitral court. When that 
day comes the relations between the two countries will 
become as friendly as those between America and the British 
Empire. 

Pending the reconciliation of the political ideals of Ger- 
many and the British Empire there is only one way to serve 
the cause of peace—the Empire must maintain such defen- 
sive strength that it is hopeless for the apostles of Ger- 
manic expansion to think of attacking it. There is not the 
slightest danger of the British army and navy being used for 
offensive purposes. Such a course would be contrary to the 
whole spirit of British policy, and to the tradition which 
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has governed the use of the paramount navy of the world 
for a hundred years. The existence, therefore, of a supreme 
British navy is the only true safeguard against war, while 
the German policy remains as it is. The course of real 
danger, the course really likely to lead to war, would be to 
allow the defensive strength of the Empire to fall below 
what Germany can mass against it. For that would be to 
lay a people, committed to a policy of expansion, under 
the temptation to destroy what they regard as their chief 
rival for the hegemony of the world at a single blow. 

But the rise of a great nationalistic power in modern 
Germany is not the only change in the external situation of 
the Empire in the last few years. Till comparatively recently 
the whole naval and military strength of the world centred 
in Europe. Except for the United States, whose policy has 
always been essentially peaceful, there was no fleet but the 
British squadrons outside European waters. And force was 
then concentrated in the hands of a few great powers— 
France, Russia and Germany. Of late, however, other 
peoples have entered upon the competition of armaments. 
First of all there was Japan. The effect of her appearance 
was electric. It abruptly terminated Russia’s dream of ex- 
pansion to the East and it revolutionized the whole defen- 
sive system of the Empire. Now other nations are beginning 
to copy the example. Italy and Austria are busily building 
fleets of Dreadnoughts. Turkey and Spain, not to be left 
powerless in the Mediterranean, are following suit. South 
America will soon rival Europe in its martial preparations. 
Chili, the Argentine and Brazil are each building Dread- 
noughts of the largest and most powerful type. 

These are very ominous facts. What policy are the nations 
which control these vast engines of war going to pursue? Will 
they follow the example of Germany and look upon their 
warships aS so many instruments for furthering their 
national ambitions? Or will they follow the example of 
England and America, and use them solely for defence and 
in the interests of peace? Looking to their history and to 
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the composition of their populations, which is the more 
probable? And if they adopt the gospel of force and come to 
believe that their national destinies depend upon using their 
“ fighting strength,” will their appearance cause results any 
less dramatic than did that of Japan? What will be their effect 
on that delicate scale which preserves the international 
balance of power? Moreover, most of the younger powers, 
notably those of South America, have immense resources 
and rapidly growing populations. As they grow richer and 
more populous, will not the number of Dreadnoughts afloat 
in the distant oceans of the world steadily increase? 

This growth of navies of the modern type, each designed 
to further or protect the interests of a different nation, is 
the most sinister feature in recent international history. 
What it may lead to none can say. Young peoples with no 
traditions, with no responsibility, with no defined ideals, 
are taking into their hands the most terrific engines. of 
destruction the world has seen. Who knows what they will 
do with them? There is no world government to command 
them, and no court to arbitrate on the justice of their 
cause. High principle or fear of the consequences are the 
only motives which can control them. 

Many of us have believed that we were near to the 
millennium of peace. But may it not rather be that we are 
on the verge of a new era of international stress and strain? 





III 

T is quite clear that external pressure is already more 

severe than it has been for nearly a hundred years, and 
that it will probably become even greater in the future. 
Before considering how the new dangers are to be withstood 
let us examine the methods which have served to protect 
the Empire from external attack in the past, and how far 
they are likely to meet the present difficulties. 

The British Government, in considering how best to 
provide for the defence of the Empire, has found its policy 
governed by three facts. In the first place, the Empire is 
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distributed over the four quarters of the globe. Its foreign 
policy, therefore, has had to be a world policy. There is 
practically no part of the earth where events may not affect 
its safety in some way or other. The subtle politics of Europe 
concern it, because they centre on that balance of power 
which protects the Empire from aggression in the North Sea 
on the one side, and on the frontiers of India on the other. 
So do the obscure intrigues of the Balkan states, for in them 
may be involved two great imperial interests: the safety of 
the Mediterranean route to Egypt, India and Australasia, 
and the friendliness or otherwise of the Sultan—the reli- 
gious head of many millions of Mohammedan subjects of the 
British crown. So, again, do the politics of Persia, or the 
negotiations about the Bagdad railway, for the presence 
of a foreign navy in the Persian Gulf would make the defence 
of India many times as difficult and as expensive as it is to- 
day. So, too, do the proceedings of foreign powers in Africa 
or projects for the establishment of foreign naval bases in 
the Pacific, because either might impose upon it an in- 
creased burden for naval and military defence. The foreign 
policy of the Empire has to comprise within its survey the 
politics of the whole world, because every change in the 
international situation may affect in some way or other the 
peace of the Empire, the security of its trade, or the balance 
of power which may be arrayed against it. 

The British Government, however, has also been faced 
by the fact that the chief portions of the Empire are separ- 
ated from one another by many thousands of miles of 
ocean, and that the ocean is the highway not only of the 
commerce but the navies of all the powers of the world. 
Unlike most great powers, it has no assured communication 
with the greater part of the territories it is called upon to 
defend. The possession of a navy, therefore, strong enough 
to keep open the sea-roads between the different parts of the 
Empire has necessarily been a cardinal feature for British 
policy, for without it the Empire would have been liable to 
attack and dismemberment piece by piece. 
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But there has been a third fact to compensate for the 
separation of the parts of which the Empire is composed. 
None of them is faced across a land frontier by a first-class 
military power. Nowhere within the Empire, therefore, has 
it been necessary to make preparations for military defence 
on a continental scale. So long as the navy has been able to 
prevent the landing of hostile armies from across the sea, a 
relatively small but mobile expeditionary army has been 
sufficient, in combination with local militias and native 
levies, to cope with internal revolt or frontier attack. 

The Empire, therefore, has always been defended as a 
single organic whole. For, to quote Lord Kitchener, 





“as long as British superiority at sea is assured, then 
it is an accepted principle that no British Dominion 
can be successfully and permanently conquered by an 
organized invasion from oversea.” 


The navy has been the first line of defence, for so long as 
it has held command of the sea the Empire has been safe, no 
matter from what part of the world danger might spring. 
The army has been the second line—an indispensable com- 
plement to the first—partly to cope with internal rebellion 
or frontier trouble beyond the reach of ships, and partly to 
bring to a decisive end wars which could not be terminated 
by sea victory alone. This organic system, as Lord Tweed- 
mouth claimed at the Conference of 1907, has, if judged 
by its results, been a success. 

Unfortunately the arrangements which have served the 
Empire well for a hundred years are breaking down. In the 
first place, the British navy can no longer defend the Empire 
as effectively as it did in the past. Command of the sea, 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge says, means the control 


“ of the ocean paths which connect one part of an ex- 
tensive Empire with another, which sea-borne com- 
merce must traverse, and along which belligerent expe- 
ditions must proceed.” 
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Not many years ago the British Government might almost 
have claimed to possess the command of all the oceans of the 
world in this sense. It had the most powerful fleets in the 
Atlantic, in the Mediterranean and in the Far East, and each 
of these was in a position to reinforce the others in case of 
need. But it can claim this supremacy no longer. The rise of 
the German Navy has compelled the British Government 
not only to increase enormously its naval estimates but to 
concentrate almost its whole forces in home waters. The 
first stage occurred in 1905, when after the alliance with 
Japan all the British battleships were transferred from the 
Far East to Home waters. The second stage followed soon 
afterwards, when the Mediterranean, like the Far East, 
was depleted of its naval strength. Whereas eight years ago 
there were five battleships in the Far East, fourteen in the 
Mediterranean, and sixteen in Home waters, there are to- 
day none in the Far East, six in the Mediterranean, and 
thirty-three in Home waters. And these thirty-three in- 
clude all the Dreadnoughts in commission. 

Obviously, the British Navy holds command of the sea 
to-day in a far more restricted sense than it did ten years 
ago. Its concentration unquestionably diminishes the pro- 
tection it is able to afford to the outlying portions of the 
Empire by introducing the element of delay. It is still cer- 
tainly strong enough to establish its superiority over any 
probable enemy or combination of enemies. It is probably 
stronger and more efficient than it has ever been before. But 
while ultimate success is the primary and only vital con- 
sideration, delay in sweeping an enemy off the remoter 
oceans of the globe may result in much damage to life and 
property. Great Britain, indeed, has already recognized the 
change in her position, for the safety of India and Austra- 
lasia is no longer directly secured by a British fleet, but by 
an alliance which guarantees the goodwill of the strongest 
power in the Pacific. 

And what will be the position when the navies of the 
younger powers, now building, are afloat? As Captain 
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Mahan has pointed out, the effect of the increase of the 
German Navy has been to increase the relative power of all 
other navies, because it has diminished the mobility of the 
British fleet, and limited the number of ships which can 
leave Home waters while the German Navy is hostile and 
afloat. What will happen when the Mediterranean is alive 
with French, Italian, Austrian, Turkish and Spanish 
Dreadnoughts? Eight are already under construction. Who 
will then control the shortest route to India and Australia? 
And what will be the effect of the Brazilian and Argentine 
Dreadnoughts in the South Atlantic? It is at least possible 
that if the Suez route is closed they might hold up the route 
round the Cape to the commerce or warships of any powers 
unfriendly to themselves. The following table shows the 
number of Dreadnoughts built, building and projected for 
the various powers: 





DREADNOUGHTS. 
Laid down or 

Complete. Launched. projected. Total. 
British Empire. . . 12 II 32 
Germany 21 
U.S. America 
France 
Japan 
Russia 
Austria 
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It is quite clear that while the British Navy may remain 
much the greatest naval force afloat it is very unlikely 
ever to regain the position of world supremacy it formerly 
held. Its capacity to protect all parts of the Empire from 
raids, to guard the trade routes, and to reinforce local de- 
fence forces in time of need, has diminished and in all pro- 
bability will continue to diminish. Left to provide for the 
safety of the Empire by itself the British Government will 
have no option but to depend less upon its navy and more 
upon international agreements and understandings—like 
the alliance with Japan and the ententes with France and 
Russia. This is a very serious change in the system of Impe- 
rial defence which has obtained for a hundred years. 

The old system of defence, however, is breaking down 
for a second reason. Up to a couple of years ago it had been 
a universally accepted maxim that the foreign policy and 
the defence of the Empire should be treated as a single 
organic whole. It was recognized that sooner or later the 
Dominions would wish to share in the control of the policy 
and to pay some portion of the cost of defence. But accord- 
ing to the prevailing view the assistance of the Dominions 
would take the form of gradually increasing contributions 
towards a single Imperial Navy, in return for which they 
would acquire a growing influence over Imperial policy, 
until finally both would be proportionate to their wealth 
and population. This view runs through all the discussions 
of the Imperial Conferences of 1897 and 1902. Even as late 
as the Conference of 1907 Lord T'weedmouth, in inviting 
the Dominions to assist in defending the Empire, laid stress 
upon the paramount importance of “ unity of command 
and direction of the fleet.” And though some references 
were made to the possibility of starting “‘some naval service” 
of a local kind, the Dominion contributions to the navy 
were continued. 

But since 1907 there has been a complete change of view. 
In 1909 the scare about the secret acceleration of the Ger- 
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man Navy occurred. The Dominions hastened to promise 
whatever assistance was required to maintain the supremacy 
of the British fleet, and a subsidiary conference was sum- 
moned to discuss the situation. This conference made a 
far-reaching change in the defensive system of the Empire. 
It was decided that instead of contributing to a single navy 
under Imperial control, Australia and Canada should each 
establish a navy of its own. These navies were to be no mere 
coast defence squadrons. They were to contain first-class 
modern cruisers, and were intended to fight upon the high 
seas. The Australian Squadron was to include a Dreadnought, 
and if Admiral Henderson’s plans are approved it will even- 
tually comprise eight. The change was even greater than the 
Admiralty realized. For at the Conference it had assumed 
that in time of war these navies would be placed under its 
control, in order that the defence of the Empire might still 
be conducted as an organic whole. Thus, in his preliminary 
memorandum, Mr McKenna said, 





“It has been recognized by the Colonial Governments 
that in time of war the local naval forces should come 


under the general directions of the Admiralty.’ 


But this expectation has not been realized. The Australian 
Act constituting the Australian Navy only provides that the 
government “ may” place the Australian ships under the 
control of the Admiralty, though the public declarations of 
the present Ministry prove that it intends to do so on the 
outbreak of war. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, however, has gone 
further, and has announced that Canada will only take part 
in imperial wars of which she approves. Thus, in November, 
1910, he said to the Canadian House of Commons that 


“under present circumstances it is not advisable for 

Canada to mix in the armaments of the Empire. But we 

should stand on our own policy of being masters in our 

own house, of having a policy for our own purpose, and 

leaving to the Canadian Parliament, to the Canadian 
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Government, and to the Canadian people to take part 
in these wars, in which to-day they have no voice, only 
if they think fit to do so.” 





The old principle of unity has clearly disappeared from 
the system of defence. As was inevitable, it is disappearing 
also in foreign policy. Canada negotiated her arrangement 
with Japan about Japanese immigration into British 
Columbia through a special representative of her own at 
Tokio, assisted by the British Ambassador. She has also 
concluded direct commercial treaties with the United 
States, France and other powers. South Africa also has 
entered into a treaty with Portugal, to which the British 
Government was an assenting, but not a principal, party. 


IV 

HERE can be no doubt that the Empire is gradually 

approaching a crisis in its history. After a century of 
quiet the external danger has revived in an acute form. 
Germany is piling up armaments in support of her policy of 
expansion. And all the other nations of the earth are follow- 
ing suit. This terrific growth of armaments controlled by 
peoples, some of whom look to the use of force as the instru- 
ment of their national progress, some of whom have but 
recently joined the number of civilized nations and whose 
policy none can foretell, is a grave menace to the safety of 
the Empire. And while the external dangers of the Empire 
are thus steadily increasing the system of defence by which 
its integrity has been preserved is breaking down. Great 
Britain is no longer able to maintain a preponderant 
navy on all the chief oceans of the globe, and unity in 
foreign policy and defence, which has been the funda- 
mental basis of the external policy of the Empire hitherto, 
is gradually being impaired. 

The truth is that the safety of the Imperial system 
cannot be maintained much longer by the arrangements 
which exist at present. No one, in face of the facts brought 
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forward in this article, can believe that the need for national 
strength is disappearing. The British naval budget and the 
creation of the Dominion navies alone disprove it. 
Yet it is quite clear that Great Britain alone cannot 
indefinitely guarantee the Empire from disruption by 
external attack. The further one looks ahead the more 
obvious does this become. A nation of 45,000,000 souls, 
occupying a small territory and losing much of the natural 
increase in its population by emigration, cannot hope to 
compete in the long run even against single powers of the 
first magnitude—with Russia for instance with its 150,000,000 
inhabitants, with America with its 90,000,000, with Ger- 
many with its 65,000,000, increasing by nearly a milliona year, 
to say nothing of China with its 430,000,000 souls. Far less 
can it hope to maintain the dominant position it has hitherto 
occupied in the world, with a dozen new powers entering 
upon the scene. Each of these powers, of small account by 
itself, is already an important factor in the scale which 
measures the balance of power. And as they are steadily 
increasing in wealth and population, it is only a question of 
time before some of them will become first-class powers in 
their turn. What will be the position of the Empire then, if 
it has to depend upon the navy of England alone? Obviously 
the day must come when, if the Empire is to continue, it 
must be defended by the joint efforts of all its self-governing 
peoples. 

It is not, however, on this ground that a reconsideration 
of the relations between Great Britain and the Dominions 
about foreign affairs and defence is becoming urgent. 
Great Britain can probably defend the Empire, at any 
rate if the international situation is favourable, for some, 
perhaps for many, years to come. The other half of the 
difficulty is far more pressing and far more dangerous. It is 
simply impossible for the Dominions to set up independent 
foreign policies and independent defensive systems of 
their own without destroying the Empire, even if foreign 
powers refrain from attack. Suppose the present tendency 
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carried to its logical conclusion. Instead of there being one 
government responsible for the safety of the Empire there 
will be five. Each of these governments will be free to pursue 
any policy it likes and each will have military or naval 
strength with which to back its policy. Each of them, 
therefore, may involve itself in war. And if the policy of one 
government, or the use it makes of its navy, does lead to war, 
what is to be the position ? Are the other governments to be 
involved? ‘The Dominions, not unreasonably, do not admit 
their responsibility for the policy of Great Britain, because 
they have no share in framing it. Is Great Britain to be 
responsible for the policy of the Dominions? Australia, for 
instance, is committed to the policy of Asiatic exclusion— 
a policy which may lead to international complications of 
the gravest kind. Are Great Britain and the other Dominions 
committed to support this policy and are they responsible 
for making the naval and military preparations necessary to 
guarantee its being carried into effect? On the other hand 
Great Britain is responsible for maintaining intact the 
Imperial system as a whole. Is her government not to know 
what resources in men, ships and money can be depended 
upon, in making her dispositions for defence? And are the 
Dominions to be left to frame policies which may render it 
impossible for England to make the international agreements 
by which alone the safety of the Empirecan be maintained? Or 
to take another case, if a situation arises like that recently at 
Lourenco Marques, and a gunboat or an armed force under 
the instruction of a government which has no knowledge of 
the international situation, and no responsibility for the 
Empire, is sent to keep order, who is to be responsible for 
dealing with the diplomatic complications which may 
ensue? Is a foreign power to be left to deal with the Do- 
minion government alone? Is South Africa, for instance, to 
be at war with her neighbours, Portugal or Germany, 
without the British navy being also involved? 

~ Obviously, the principle of complete local autonomy 
admirably as it works for the internal politics of the Empire, 
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cannot beapplied to foreign affairs. The Empire will infallibly 


disappear if any one of five governmentscan involve it in war. 
Even if in its weakness and confusion it is spared by foreign 
powers, it will break up of its own accord, for every one of 
the five nations of which it is composed will declare its inde- 
pendence, rather than remain a part of a system in which it 
may find itself at war by the deliberate policy or imprudent 
folly of any one of four other governments, over none of 
which it has any sort of control. The conclusion is inexorable. 
Either the nations of the Empire must agree to co-operate 
for foreign policy and defence, or they must agree to dis- 
solve the Empire and each assume the responsibility for its 
own policy and its own defence. There is no halfway house 
between the two positions. There is no third alternative. 
The present system cannot continue. It neither provides 
for the safety of the Imperial system as a whole nor for the 
safety of the Dominions within it. Somehow or other the 
nations of the Empire must agree upon the interests they 
are to defend in common and frame a policy towards foreign 
powers and a system of defence which they are all committed 
to support, or they will be faced with the necessity of pro- 
viding by themselves for their own defence. 

Yet it will not be easy to find a satisfactory method of 
Imperial co-operation for foreign policy and defence. There 
are many difficulties in the way, and many prejudices and 
traditions to overcome. There are difficulties, too, both on 
the side of Great Britain and on the side of the Dominions. 

In the case of Great Britain the difficulty will come over 
the control of policy. She has conducted the foreign policy 
of the Empire from the beginning. She has conducted it 
with success. She has great and noble traditions in the diplo- 
matic history of the world. She is still willing to spend her 
last penny and to lose her last man in defending any part of 
the Empire. She will, naturally, be reluctant to part with 
any share of the control, especially to young nations inex- 
perienced in international affairs. But she must recognize that 
the old system cannot continue. The Dominions are no 
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longer colonies. They are nations. Even if they were anxious 
to remain hermit states they could not do so. In the modern 
world, with its rapid system of intercommunication and 
the delicate equipoise of international credit, they are bound 
to be vitally affected by what goes on beyond their borders. 
Any war between first-class powers must ruin many thou- 
sands of people in each of the Dominions. Markets where 
they have been accustomed to sell their goods will be closed. 
Shareholders will lose their dividends and perhaps their 
capital. Labour will find no employment. The price of 
money will rise. Business will stagnate, enterprise will be 
checked, and the whole process of their national life will be 
unhinged. And if England is involved the position will be 
still worse. In 1909 the total trade of the British Empire 
was worth {£1,400,000,000. Nearly £600,000,000 of this trade 
entered or left ports within the Empire other than those of 
the United Kingdom, of which more than half was carried 
by British vessels. What would be the effect on the Domi- 
nions of a war between England and a first-class modern 
power, even if they tried to avoid being involved? Dominion 
merchandize, worth hundreds of millions of pounds, and on 
whose safe delivery the living of their populations depended, 
would be liable to instant capture at sea. 

Moreover, Great Britain must realize that the Dominions 
have vital interests of their own entirely distinct from hers, 
and of which she has little understanding. They are com- 
mitted to policies—such as Asiatic exclusion—which vitally 
affect foreign powers. They cannot allow their foreign policy 
to be decided for them by a government which does not repre- 
sent them. Nor will their growing self-respect permit them 
to shelter behind a navy which will retain command of the 
sea only if Great Britain diverts to a barren expenditure on 
armaments revenues which are urgently needed for social re- 
form. It is obvious that if Great Britain were ten times as rich 
and populous as she is and could guarantee indefinitely the 
safety of the Empire from foreign attack, the day has gone 
by when she can control the foreign relations of the Domi- 
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nions, or act in her own discretion on their behalf. Unless 
the Dominions have a real share in the control of the Impe- 
rial policy they will be driven to adopt policies of their own 
—policies which must be framed in the light of purely local 
interests and which may therefore conflict with it. Great 
Britain must recognize also that co-operation in foreign affairs 
and defence does not mean that her government will listen 
to the views of the Dominions and then, on the ground that 
her population is three times as large as that of the Dominions 
combined, declare that she must be left to decide knotty 
problems as she thinks fit. If co-operation is to succeed at all 
the Dominions must have an effective voice in Imperial 
policy, and their national interests, such, for instance, as the 
preservation of their territories as white men’s land, must 
rank in importance with the most vital interests of the 
British Isles. If the Dominions and Great Britain are to 
co-operate over foreign policy, the policy must be a true 
Imperial policy based on the needs of every part. 

In the case of the Dominions the difficulty will arise over 
the responsibility for the defence of the Empire beyond 
their own territory. The Dominions admit their responsi- 
bility for defending themselves. But they do not admit that 
they have any obligation to keep peace and order in India, 
to protect Egypt or the African dependencies from external 
invasion, or even to support Great Britain if she were involved 
in a European war, though there is little doubt that in prac- 
tice they would come to her assistance as best they could. 
But this state of affairs, which exists because they have 
never yet had to provide entirely even for their own de- 
fence, cannot continue. Directly the situation is examined 
it is obvious that if the Dominions and Great Britain are 
to co-operate for the defence of the Empire, all must be 
equally responsible for its safety. It is an axiom of strategy 
that the Empire cannot be defended by each part defend- 
ing itself. For no part, save England, is by itself strong 
enough or rich enough to maintain forces greater than those 
which can be brought to bear against it. Neither the Austra- 
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lian nor the Canadian Navy would be the least use in de- 
fending their countries from serious attack, except in 
combination with the British Navy. Even a third-rate power 
like the Argentine or Brazil, if it were to pick a quarrel with 
either Dominion, could destroy its ships or force them to 
retreat into harbour, and then prey upon its commerce 
as it pleased. The safety of the Empire can only be secured 
by ensuring that the navy of the Empire is sufficient to take 
the offensive and destroy the enemy’s fleets before they can 
attack or land armies on British territory. ‘To use the words 
of Sir Arthur Wilson, the First Sea Lord: 





“The main object of our fleet, whether for the 
defence of commerce or for any other purpose is to 
prevent any ship of the enemy from getting to sea far 
enough to do mischief before she is brought to action.” 


If that is done the Empire as a whole is safe, and no portion 
of it really requires more local defence than a few cruisers 
to intercept such of the enemy’s commerce-destroyers as 
may have eluded the main fleet of the Empire. Even if the 
Empire has more than one enemy to fear, whose fleets are 
stationed in different parts of the world, the correct strate- 
gical course is to concentrate one fleet more powerful than 
either of the enemy’s. For if it can prevent a junction it can 
destroy first the one and then the other, while if it divides 
its forces it is simply inviting the enemy to defeat them in 
detail. The existence of a supreme Imperial fleet is the sine 
qua non of the safety of the Empire and the Dominions 
alike. 

The maintenance of a supreme Imperial fleet by the joint 
efforts of the five nations of the Empire does not mean that 
the policy of constructing Dominion navies must be aban- 
doned. Far from it. It means, however, that the Dominion 
fleets must be stationed wherever they will give the maxi- 
mum security against the dangers which threaten the 
Empire from time to time. There is no reason why they 
should not remain the property of the Dominions provided 
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the various governments which own them can agree upon 
there being unity of control, and upon a strategical disposi- 
tion of their combined forces which will give the maximum 
of defence to the Empire. But if the Dominions insist on 
retaining their own navies off their own coasts at the price 
of reducing the main fleet below the strength of the prob- 
able enemy, they will simply open the Empire and their 
own territories to a successful attack, which in combination 
they could have resisted without spending another penny or 
enlisting another man. As Admiral Henderson said in his 
recent report to the Australian Government, 





“Once the command of the sea is lost by the Empire 
no local system of defence, naval or military, could 
secure Australia’s autonomy, and she would become the 
prey of the strongest maritime power.” 


The broad conclusion is not open to question. The 
peoples which compose the Empire must agree upon a 
common Imperial policy, and a common system of defence, 
or they will find it necessary to separate and provide for 
their own defence, with all the results it entails. It will 
not be easy to find a method by which Great Britain 
is to share with the Dominions the control of the 
foreign policy of the Empire or of the disposition of its 
armaments, or the principle upon which the contribu- 
tion of the various parts in ships and men towards the 
central defence force is to be determined. But if the 
Empire is to survive it must be done. Fortunately there 
is no need to hurry a final decision. The problem is being 
forced upon our attention, not so much by the growing 
inadequacy of present defensive arrangements, as by the 
difficulties which spring from the creation of the Dominion 
navies. But a settlement must be made before long—it 
cannot be shirked, and it is therefore important that the 
subject should receive the most earnest attention at once. 
Moreover, there are items on the agenda paper of the 
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Imperial Conference which will raise the issue in its most 
naked form. Australia, for instance, has put down the ques- 
tion of the status of the Dominion navies. This will not be 
easy to solve. 

If the Canadian theory of the status of its navy is to be 
upheld, clearly foreign nations must be notified at once. 
Once war breaks out a foreign power is entitled to treat 
vessels flying a colonial flag as enemies, whether they are war 
vessels or merchantmen, and unless they are formally notified 
of their status beforehand the neutrality of the Dominion 
navies will depend upon them and not upon the decision of 
the governments which own them. 

It is not only in war time, however, that difficulties may 
result from the ambiguous status of the Dominion navies. 
Fleets remain in being and perform most important functions 
in time of peace. They are among the most important in- 
struments even of peaceful diplomacy, and their movements 
and actions are often arranged with the most careful design 
and watched with the most jealous suspicion. The visits of 
British warships to foreign waters are announced with the 
most formal precision, and every precaution is taken to 
avoid the semblance of offence. The action of a naval officer 
in a distant part of the globe may at any moment produce 
serious complications, even in time of the profoundest 
peace, and if he is not under the orders of an authority 
which is in close touch with the directors of the foreign 
policy of the Empire, the danger will be vastly increased. 
This control and co-ordination, however, is impossible 
under the present arrangement, and if the Dominion navies 
are to cruise at large at the orders only of the Dominion 
Minister for Defence, a new and disturbing factor will be 
introduced into the delicate machinery of diplomatic 
relations. 





There is another difficulty in complete naval autonomy. 
As is well known, the legislative powers of a Dominion 
legislature are limited to its territorial waters. Within those 
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limits no doubt provision can be made for the discipline of 
the local navy by a local act. But outside those limits what 
is the position? Ex hypothesi the ships and their crews do 
not come under the Navy Discipline Act or the King’s 
Regulations. Either those laws and regulations must be 
made to apply or special legislation must be passed by the 
Imperial Parliament to provide for their control. In the 
latter case, the difficulties of united action between the 
Imperial and Dominion units will be emphasized. 

Moreover, before the Conference meets again events of the 
greatest importance, affecting the whole future of the Em- 
pire, will have occurred. The Japanese alliance will have been 
ended or renewed. The opening of the Panama canal will 
have profoundly altered the strategic position in the Pacific. 
Half the commercial treaties of the world will have come to 
an end. The Conference cannot fail to discuss these matters, 
and if it discusses them it will find itself faced with the pro- 
blem of the future relations between the parts of which the 
Empire is composed. We cannot expect the Conference to 
answer outright how the system of imperial co-operation in 
foreign policy and defence is to work. But it is its clear duty 
to expose the difficulties involved for the consideration of 
the people of the Empire, and to devise some machinery 
whereby the various governments can keep in closer and 
more constant consultation than has been possible in the 
past. Four-yearly Conferences, even supplemented by cor- 
respondence and cablegrams, cannot suffice to co-ordinate 
the foreign policy and the preparations for defence of 
five governments. 

It may be said that the forthcoming treaty of arbitration 
with America will remove the external pressure on the Em- 
pire which has thus revived so suddenly during the last few 
years. Apart, however, from the question whether it will 
be possible to conclude a satisfactory treaty at all, it must 
be borne in mind that an Anglo-American treaty of arbitra- 
tion, great advance as it is, makes no change in the external 
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situation of the Empire. As the German Chancellor said, 
it merely registers formally a state of affairs which already 
exists de facto. The treaty, as both President Taft and Sir 
Edward Grey have been at pains to point out, will involve 
no sort of alliance. Whatever it may lead to in the future, 
for the present it leaves the international situation just 
where it was. 

The plain fact is that we are faced with the question of 
the whole future of the Empire and of the English-speaking 
races within it. In the long run the existence of the Empire 
will depend upon the capacity of the peoples which com- 
pose it to maintain in combination defensive strength supe- 
rior to the offensive force which other peoples can bring 
against it. In no other way can the freedom of the Empire 
or its parts be preserved. Neither England nor South 
Africa will be truly free if Germany can dictate the parti- 
tion of Africa, nor Canada or Australia if they once become 
conscious that they can no longer guarantee the exclusion 
of Asiatic peoples. We have, therefore, to decide how effec- 
tive co-operation between them is to be brought about. 
And in coming to a decision we must bear two things 
in mind. We must remember that the Imperial system is 
probably the cheapest and most efficient system by which 
the five nations of the Empire can defend themselves. If 
it were to disappear, they would for the first time be 
exposed to the full rigours of international storms, and 
would probably have to spend far greater sums on arma- 
ments than they do at present, and to ally themselves with 
foreign powers on terms infinitely more onerous than they 
can obtain in combination within the Empire. For the 
basis of every alliance is the obligation on the parties to go 
to war in defence of each other’s rights. It would unques- 
tionably be worse for every part of the Empire that it 
should be dissolved. And we must remember also that 
responsibility for the Imperial system does not rest upon 
any one part of the Empire. It rests equally on all who 
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enjoy self-government within it. True liberty is possible 
only where it is coupled with a profound sense of the obliga- 
tions it carries with it. In undertaking the management of 
their own affairs the Dominions have ipso facto made them- 
selves responsible for the safety of the Empire of which they 
are part. They cannot escape their responsibility for the 
Imperial system any more than Great Britain can escape 
her responsibility for protecting from tyranny and oppres- 
sion the hundreds of millions of human beings she has 
taken under her charge. 








THE EMIGRATION QUESTION 
IN JAPAN 


a view of the growing importance of the problem of 
Asiatic immigration to the Dominions, and of the probable 
discussions on the subject at the Imperial Conference, an 
analysis of the prospects of the successful colonization of 
Manchuria and Korea by the Japanese, by a recent traveller 
in those parts may be of more than passing interest. 

When Russia obtained in 1858 a footing in the valley 
of the Amur the energetic propagandist of Russian 
enterprise in that region, Count Muravieff, endeavoured 
to establish agricultural colonies, partly by compulsion and 
partly by offering inducements to Russian colonists. Both 
expedients failed, and up till the present moment Russian 
colonization, even of the region on the north bank of the 
Amur, which has been in the hands of Russia for more than 
fifty years, has not been considerable. On the other hand, 
Chinese colonists have settled in Russian Manchuria in large 
numbers. The reasons for the non-success of the Russians 
and for the success of the Chinese lie principally in the 
following facts: that the Chinese are better farmers, keener 
traders, cheaper labourers and more frugal consumers than 
the Russian colonists, and that they seem to withstand the 
rigorous climate at least as successfully as the Russians, many 
of whom come from the comparatively temperate plains of 
Central and Southern European Russia. 

When the Japanese undertook to check the southward 
advance of Russia in Manchuria they did so primarily, no 
doubt, in order to prevent Russia from establishing herself 
in so secure a strategical position that she might dictate to 
China and to Japan alike. China had not the means of 
effective resistance, and thus the task of checking the great 
northern power fell to Japan. Japan was fully aware that 
there were in the Court party in Russia some who even 
looked forward to the moment when Japan might become 
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a Russian province. In entering upon the war with Russia 
the Japanese thus felt they were fighting for national 
existence. Together with this feeling, however, which was 
at once the cause of the war, and the cause of the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm of the people while it lasted, there was 
the conviction in the minds of Japanese statesmen that the 
rapid growth of the Japanese population must result either 
in the extension of the boundaries of Japan or in the flight 
of the Japanese to other countries. Korea was not over- 
crowded. Not only, therefore, did it occupy the position of 
a buffer state which must be controlled as a matter of 
political necessity, but it also offered a field for colonization. 
So also Manchuria offered similar prospects. Formosa had 
been acquired by Japan after the Chino-Japanese war 
in 1895, partly to prevent that island from falling into the 
hands of a European power, but also because it offered 
a field for colonization. 

For the problem of overcrowding in Japan is becoming 
acute. Relieved as she has been for more than forty years 
of losses from the interior conflicts which had rendered 
Japanese life picturesque and interesting but very inse- 
cure, the growth of population has been proportionately as 
great as that of Russia and even as that of the United States, 
immigration notwithstanding. The mean annual rate of 
increase is such that if this rate is maintained, and if emigra- 
tion is no greater than it has been, the population of Japan 
in forty years from now will be nearly ninety millions. 

The Japanese are excellent farmers and their frugality is 
beyond question, but the area of cultivable land in Japan is 
not great enough to support so numerous a population. 
Japan has now available for colonization Korea, the Liao- 
tung peninsula, and one half of the Island of Sakhalien, 
together with such portions of Manchuria, in the vicinity of 
the South Manchurian Railway, as she may be able to 
colonize without actually possessing. Moreover, unless she 
is able to colonize these regions with a labouring population, 
she will be unable, under the circumstances of these regions, 
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to retain her political authority over them. The problem, 
therefore, is: can Japan hope to be more successful in the 
colonization of these territories than Russia has been of the 
northern portion of them, and can she hope to colonize 
Formosa? The plain fact is that up till the present time 
Japan has been unable to induce any considerable number 
of her people to settle in the Liao-tung peninsula or else- 
where in Manchuria or in Sakhalien. There are Japanese in 
these regions, but they belong to a few classes: soldiers, 
public officials, engineers, contractors, teachers, railway 
officials, clerks, traders, innkeepers, shopkeepers and me- 
chanics. There are no farmers or labourers. What is true 
of the Liao-tung peninsula is also true of Korea, although 
it must be remembered that the latter country was only 
affected by the war to a minor extent and then only in the 
north. Society was not so disintegrated as it was in Port 
Arthur and Dalny, for example. Only a few months have 
elapsed, moreover, since Korea was definitely annexed by 
Japan. It should also be realized that the Liaotung peninsula 
in its southern portion is a hilly region, much of which is 
quite unsuitable for farming, and that the principal regions 
where the settlement of Japanese farmers might be ex- 
pected to take place are the region immediately north of 
the peninsula and that lying between Mukden and the 
Yalu River. Although the latter region, is mountainous, 
there are in it fine valleys which are not unsuitable for 
agriculture. The new line of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way is being constructed through this region. It will 
probably be opened for traffic in the summer of IgII, 
replacing the Decauville line built by the Japanese during 
the Russo-Japanese war. In the construction gangs on the 
line of this railway there are to be found exclusively Chinese 
labourers in the northern section, and exclusively Korean 
labourers in the southern; there are no Japanese labourers. 
The only Japanese in the camps and in the new railway 
towns that spring up along the line belong to the classes 
above mentioned. 
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What are the reasons for this? The chief reasons may be 
set out as follows: In the first place, the level of comfort 
to which the Japanese labourer is accustomed in Japan is 
distinctly higher than that of Korean and much higher 
than that of Chinese comfort among the labouring class. 
Japanese food consists of materials which are relatively 
cheap in Japan (fish, e.g.) and relatively costly in Man- 
churia. The Chinese and the Koreans suffer from no such 
disability. They will therefore work and thrive on wages 
which the Japanese cannot accept without lowering, or at 
lest altering, their mode of life. 

In the second place, the usual result of the increase in 
interior expenditure consequent upon a great war has been 
experienced in Japan. The standard of comfort of all classes 
has been raised, and the increased demand has caused an 
advance in prices. The increased standard of living is 
probably more manifest in the mercantile than in the 
working class, but it has taken place wherever the influence 
of the economic reactions of the war has been felt. Among 
these reactions the advance of wages has been conspicuous, 
and thus the scale of wages in Japan is considerably higher 
than in Manchuria. Why, therefore, should a Japanese 
labourer go to Manchuria to work for wages lower than he 
can obtain at home? 

In the third place, the Japanese farmer who cultivates his 
own land might not be averse from selling it at the present 
relatively high level of prices and of emigrating to a new 
country if he could find any advantage in it; but what does 
he find when he goes to Manchuria? He finds conditions 
very different from those to which he is accustomed. His 
paddy fields in Japan are the scene of toilsome labours, no 
doubt, but they are near a village or town, where he can 
enjoy his simple pleasures, where life is organized, and 
where its difficulties are ameliorated by the results of cen- 
turies of development. In Manchuria the distances are not so 
short as in Japan, they are immense; and those regions where 
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and the settler must look forward to a long period of arduous 
pioneering. Moreover, the Japanese farmer, even from the 
north of Japan, would find himself under the necessity of 
engaging in kinds of cultivation with which he was pre- 
viously unacquainted, for instance, in the cultivation of 
millet, or beans, or in the collection of wild silk cocoons, 
which is an occupation extensively conducted in Manchuria. 
In all these activities, the northern Japanese farmer would 
find the Chinese farmer a formidable competitor. The 
Chinese farmer would accept lower prices for his produce 
than the Japanese, and would make more profit by bargain- 
ing more keenly when he had opportunity. To the Japanese 
farmer from the south of Japan rice and tea are customary 
crops, and to his mind are likely to be more profitable 
than any he could raise in Manchuria. Moreover, the ques- 
tion of land occupation and land ownership is a serious one. 
Japan does not own a square foot of territory in Manchuria, 
and therefore has none to give away.The acquisition of land 
by Japanese would in some regions be a costly and diffi- 
cult affair. The climate, too, in Manchuria is much colder 
in winter than that of Japan, and in summer insect life is 
more active and troublesome. Moreover, Manchuria has for 
fifteen years been the battleground of three great empires 
which meet there, and it may ere long be again the scene 
of a campaign. Governments may gain by fishing in troubled 
waters, and so may camp followers; but the farmer whose 
fields are ploughed by shells must suffer. 

In short, for the Japanese farmer, as for the Japanese 
labourer, there is nothing to induce him to go to Manchuria. 

As to Korea the case is very similar, excepting that save in the 
north of that country there is no question of pioneering. The 
Japanese settler in Korea would, however, have to encounter 
the competition of the Koreans, not overcrowding but still 
fairly fully occupying their country. The Korean level of 
comfort is lower than that of Japan. The Korean labourer 
will work for lower wages and the Korean farmer will sell 
his produce for less than the Japanese is inclined to do. 
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Agriculture in Korea is not a very profitable occupation, 
the population of the towns is poor and their consumption 
therefore not great, while the scale of prices is low. Even the 
Japanese trader has hardly established himself in Korea. 
There are a few firms, but the Koreans, though inept and 
feeble traders, nevertheless transact their business on the 
basis of small profits when needs must and large profits when 
they can, and the Japanese finds it difficult to adapt himself 
to their peculiarities. 

Thus, notwithstanding the fabled riches in minerals and 
in fertile soils of the valleys of the Amur, the Sungari and 
the Usuri, there is nothing to attract the Japanese labourer 
or the Japanese farmer. For the rich lumberman who is 
prepared to exploit the forests of the Yalu, for the railway 
contractor who can exploit the cheap labour of the Chinese 
and the Korean, Manchuria is a land of promise, but to the 
Japanese farmer and labourer it offers no inducements. 

The Japanese government has been making gallant efforts 
to meet the situation to which these conditions have given 
rise by establishing technical colleges and schools in Man- 
churia and in Korea, and by encouraging the foundation of 
industries in both regions. If these efforts are successful 
there may be openings for Japanese artizans, especially in 
Darien (formerly Dalny),in Seoul, and, perhaps, in some of 
the small Korean towns. ‘The migration of the labourer and 
the farmer to these regions cannot, however, be expected 
unless the scales of wages and prices rise in the countries in 
question or fall in Japan—a contingency which, of course, 
must not be left out of account. The climatic and some of the 
other difficulties would still remain, to be neutralized only by 
the advance of wages above the Japanese scale. 

All the above considerations apply a fortiori to the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalien. And if 
Manchuria and Sakhalien are too cold for the Japanese, 
and too undeveloped for the Japanese temperament, the 
island of Formosa is too hot and not more developed. Apart 
from the difficulties which arise from the fact that the wild 
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Formosan tribes are still untamed, the experience of the 
Japanese in colonizing Formosa has not been favourable. 
Japan is not a tropical country any more than it is an arctic 
one. Its people live in and prefer a temperate climate, 
and therefore, save under strong pecuniary inducement, 
they will not go to Formosa. Up till now pecuniary induce- 
ment has been lacking. There Chinese and Malays, who are 
accustomed to labour under a tropical sun, will thrive on 
lower wages and will do more work than a Japanese labourer 
or farmer. There, again, nature and human competition 
combine to block the way of the Japanese. 

These considerations are so patent to any intelligent 
observer that it would be idle to suppose that the Japanese 
government and its expert advisers have been blind to them. 
Taken in connexion with the rapid increase of popula- 
tion in Japan they constitute the current problem of that 
country. Japan must restrict its rate of increase, must find 
an outlet, must greatly develop its manufacturing industry, 
or must permit its population to sink, through increasing 
subdivision of the cultivable land, into the hopeless poverty 
of the Chinese. If they migrate where are the Japanese to 
go? Not northwards, for we have seen the obstacles which 
lie in the way; not into the tropics; not westwards, for 
China is already full to overflowing; must they not migrate 
across the oceans of the world, eastwards on their own lati- 
tude or southwards beyond the equator to the south tem- 
perate zone. At present the problem is not acute, for Japan 
wants soldiers, and taxpayers to pay them, in order that she 
may maintain her military position and her national inde- 
pendence, which would be challenged at once either by 
Russia or China, or by both, if occasion arose. The Govern- 
ment of Japan has therefore shown itself to be quite dis- 
posed at present to limit emigration to regions other than 
those selected upon grounds of policy. But, sooner or later, in 
the absence of a sufficient gradual stream of emigration, 
the mere growth of numbers is bound to bring the problem 
to an acute stage. 
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ITHIN the ensuing month London is once more to 

be the scene of a celebration in which all the states 
and dependencies of the Empire will bear their parts. The 
earliest of these imperial ceremonies took place less than a 
quarter of a century ago. The first jubilee was an occasion of 
great rejoicing. Since that time there have been four pageants 
which possessed an imperial character, and in these grief and 
gladness have shared equally. For the funeral of Queen 
Victoria followed within five years after her second jubilee, 
and the funeral of King Edward within eight years after his 
coronation. 

A great pageant has much in common with a great poem. 
In each the direct appeal is to the senses. The aim of each is 
to overawe, to startle, and to delight by a surprise of beauty 
and magnificence. But in each there is also an indirect appeal, 
and without it succeed there is no greatness either in the one 
thing or the other. The purpose alike of the pageant and the 
poem is to express a thought which lies already in the minds 
of men, to carry the message of a common joy, or thankful- 
ness, or sorrow from one full heart to another. Lacking this 
virtue the magic of rhythm and metre and melodious words 
hardly outlasts its own echo; the procession and pomp of 
royalty, the military parade, the trumpets and the shouting, 
are but so many sights and sounds in the streets of the city 
to make the passers-by stop and stare; they are less moving 
than a gorgeous sunset, and even in memory scarcely of 
more account, were it not for their greater rarity. 

Upon a cloudless day of midsummer, 1887, a procession of 
sovereigns and princes wound its way slowly from the 
Palace up the hill of Green Park, along Piccadilly, across 
Trafalgar Square and by the river to the Abbey of West- 
minster. After thanksgiving it returned whence it came 
through the archway of Whitehall and under the trees of 
St James’s. But this stately progress to and from the Abbey, 
the cheering and the welcome of the crowds were subordinate 
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things. The main matter was the service of thanksgiving 
within the Abbey walls. It was a scene of strange and splen- 
did contrasts—beauty, colour, the flash of jewels; an in- 
tense and eager life which held its breath and spoke in 
whispers; and behind all this brave show, and arched high 
overhead, the unnoticing and immemorial stone. The morn- 
ing sun glowed through the stained windows upon the nave 
and the royal dais carpeted in crimson of the order of 
the Bath, upon the snowy surplices of the choir, upon the 
vivid blue of the stalls and benches of canons and preben- 
daries, upon the judges in their robes of red and ermine, upon 
the light dresses of women, and the scarlet and gold of 
countless uniforms. And the beams fell also in pools of pris- 
matic light, upon the gray walls and the faded standards 
which hung motionless against them. On the right of the 
dais sat the Peers and on the left the Commons. The Beei- 
eaters kept the line of the aisle. 

By ten o’clock the Abbey was full,save for those who were 
to take part in the processions. Shortly after this hour came 
the royal children; towards eleven the Indian princes. They 
moved to their appointed seats as men used to great cere- 
monials, with a stately and solemn gait; on their dusky faces 
an impenetrable dignity and pride. The organ played the 
March from Lohengrin as they passed along—the Princes 
of Gomdal, of Limri, of Morvi, and of Kuch Behar blazing 
with jewels; the majestic Holkar of Indore, and the Rao of 
Kutch whose turban, when the sun touched it, startled the 
beholders, for it seemed actually to be on fire, so many and 
so pure were the diamonds which flashed in its folds. 
At noon the organ played once more as the procession of 
the Kings and Princes of Europe moved up the aisle. 

Half an hour more of waiting, then Garter appears. A 
fanfare sounds from the trumpeters stationed on the Rood 
Screen. Then the Queen. 

The National Anthem is played, and the great congrega- 
tion rises to its feet. 

Preceded by the clergy of the Abbey, by the Bishop of 
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London, and the Archbishops of York and Canterbury, and 
by the Princes and Princesses of her House, the Queen 
passed up the aisle and took her seat upon the Chair of 
Scone, surrounded upon the dais by her children and her 
children’s children. Rising from her seat she bowed low 
to the altar, and then the robes of State were placed upon 
her shoulders. 

When the solemn service was ended the Princes ap- 
proached. To each of them, as to a son, the Queen offered 
her cheek to be kissed, but each of them, following the old 
custom and putting aside his kinship, bowed low as a 
subject and reverently kissed her hand. The Queen then 
kissed the Princesses of her House—three times repeated 
in the case of the Crown Princess of Prussia. So ended one 
of the most notable thanksgivings in our history.* 

The jubilee of 1887 was a great pageant, but it was 
beyond everything a thanksgiving. It was most fit that 
Westminster Abbey, which stirs more and dearer memories 
among all men of the English race than any building upon 
earth, should have been the centre of rings which spread to 
the furthest colony of the Empire. But for what were the 
thanks given? Even at this distance of time it is not easy to 
be quite clear upon this point. It was a thanksgiving for so 
many different things—for things personal to the Sovereign, 
things national and imperial, things spiritual and temporal. 
During the past fifty years there had been not only a 
miraculous growth of prosperity, but also a marked improve- 
ment in the conditions of labour—among skilled workers, 
at any rate, a rise in wages measured in money and a much 
greater rise measured in what money would buy. There 
was still much suffering, but rateably to the population it 
had diminished. Except in Ireland the bitterness of those 
popular discontents, which blazed so fiercely in the ’twen- 
ties, ’thirties, and ’forties, seemed to have burned them- 
selves out; the causes to a great extent had been removed. 

* For an account of this ceremony, see the reports in The Times and The 


Guardian. 
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Though Arts and Letters seemed to be in a decline, the 
education of the people had moved forward with con- 
siderable strides. Science had made great discoveries, and 
the gleaners who follow upon the heels of science had made 
many inventions. Having weathered the storm, which 
raged with rare intermissions from 1792 to 1815, we 
had also come safely and without shipwreck through the 
breakers of 1848 and through the Mutiny which threatened 
the loss of our Indian Empire. 

There had also been a great growth in population 
(except, again, in Ireland, where it had lamentably dimin- 
ished) and also in territory. The delegates from the Colonies 
who came to England to take part in the Jubilee celebra- 
tions, and to confer with the Govérnment of the day upon 
affairs of common interest, were received at Windsor early 
in May and presented an address. “ Your Majesty,” they 
said, “‘ has witnessed the number of your colonial subjects 
of European descent increase from under two millions to 
nine millions, and of Asiatic race in your Indian Empire 
from ninety-six millions to two hundred and fifty-four 
millions, and of other peoples in your colonies and depen- 
dencies from two millions to seven millions.” With all this 
had come a great increase of imperial responsibility, and 
for responsibility no less than for other possessions thanks 
are due. 

For all these, and for many others as well, thanks were 
due. But in a recital by some State Chronicler, while these 
things would assuredly have figured, one of the main things 
might easily have been overlooked. The reign of Queen 
Victoria is closely identified with the movement towards a 
closer union of the Empire. For the ultimate success of this 
movement it was desirable, and possibly necessary, that the 
institution of monarchy should be restored in credit. The 
character of George IV had done much to diminish the 
popularity of the crown, while that of William IV had done 
but little to restore it. In spite of the outburst of chivalrous 
loyalty which greeted the accession of a girl of eighteen, the 
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institution was under a cloud, and many years passed away 
before that cloud was finally removed. In the end the Queen 
and her counsellors succeeded in restoring monarchy to 
much more than its former credit. In a sense monarchy 
was born again somewhere between the years 1837 and 1887 
(no man knew precisely when)—a different monarchy from 
that of the Tudors and Plantagenets, with an entirely 
different hold upon its subjects—a democratic monarchy, if 
such a term may be allowed to pass, founded in sympathy 
with the aspirations of the people and in an even-handed 
justice as between political parties which caused men to look 
up to the Queen as something superior to her ministers, 
not merely by virtue of her rank, but by a certain perma- 
nency, and detachment, and disinterestedness which dis- 
tinguished her from the great statesmen who served her. Mr 
Gladstone, like every good politician, kept always nearest 
his heart the interests of the Liberal party, and naturally 
enough and with perfect honesty he identified them with 
those of the people of the United Kingdom. And Lord 
Salisbury had at heart the interests of the Conservative 
party, and in like manner identified them with those of the 
people. But the Queen was concerned first and foremost 
with the interests of the people. She looked at the main 
problems, so to speak, over the heads of both parties, and 
when, as occasionally happened, she judged it to be essential 
for the interests of the realm that the two antagonists should 
come to an agreement she insisted upon their finding a way 
to it. Also, and this is important, the new nations which had 
been growing up overseas had come to regard her as their 
Queen in a sense in which they could not regard the Imperial 
Parliament as their Parliament. 

The greatest reason of all for thanksgiving was simply this 
—a discovery by the people that their Sovereign understood 
them, and had given her life to their service; by the Queen 
that her people realized her devotion. It was the festival of 
the restoration of the monarchy; such a restoration as had 
not been before. It had come about by no bold and sudden 
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stroke, by no swift turn of the wheel of fortune, but slowly, 
fully and firmly during fifty years of trial. A woman of a 
singular courage and simplicity of purpose had succeeded 
where all the Stewarts had failed, where all the men of the 
House of Hanover had likewise failed. And for more than half 
the term of her reign Queen Victoria had borne the burden 
alone. 

The historian of the future may conceivably treat this 
jubilee of 1887 as a boundary post marking the end of an 
epoch. In so far as the occasion was something different from 
a thanksgiving, in so far as it was used for what may be 
called a celebration, it was used for celebrating the position 
which the United Kingdom—the head of the British 
Empire—held among the States of Europe. The jubilee of 
1887 marked the fact that among European States the 
United Kingdom stood higher in prestige, in civilization, in 
security, in wealth, in responsibility, in possessions over-the- 
seas, in population and in naval power, than at any previous 
period in our long history. The feudatory Princes of India, 
some of them tracing their descent as far back as the Queen 
herself, and also the Colonial Statesmen who figured in it, 
were evidences brought forward to convince our European 
rivals of this fact just as much as the Naval Review at Spit- 
head was held to convince them of our strength at 
sea. 

The whole world, we firmly believed, was much impressed, 
and it is not unlikely that our belief was well founded. We 
were much impressed ourselves, which was an even more 
important matter; and to some extent, though not by any 
means to the same extent, our fellow subjects overseas were 
impressed. Certainly it was not one of our main thoughts or 
objects to impress them. We used them to impress others. 
They were our very good brothers who had done well for 
themselves and brought credit to the family. At this great 
celebration we showed them off to our neighbours with 
affection and also with a pardonable pride, though not with- 
out misgivings that at some remote time, or some time 
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possibly not so very remote, they might go their own way, 
in friendliness of course, to complete independence. 

But nevertheless there was a certain stirring of the waters, 
remarkable even at the time, and more remarkable as we look 
back upon it from this distance. A new spirit, a new idea, was 
abroad. Some years earlier young Sir Charles Dilke had 
travelled and had written a book about Greater Britain in 
which he drew various conclusions favourable to the Radical- 
ism which was his political creed. But incidentally he had 
called the attention of people in the United Kingdom to a 
fact which many of them, if not most, had been in the habit 
of overlooking—that a considerable number of new 
Britains were quietly growing up beyond the seas. Froude 
also had written books, stirring men’s minds by his vigorous 
and picturesque style, to a recognition of the same set of 
facts. And he had attached the present firmly to the past. He 
had showed how the acquisition of the Empire had been a 
great achievement. Great courage, great patience had been 
bestowed upon it. In the process there had even been some- 
thing at times approaching to foresight and to a settled 
scheme. It had been the custom to overlook these considera- 
tions altogether during that burst of commercial prosperity 
which followed uvon the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
which had been accelerated by the free trade policy, and 
which had marvellously increased in momentum down to the 
surrender of Sedan and the fall of Paris in 1871. The Man- 
chester School had proved without difficulty to men whose 
thoughts were fixed on other more engrossing matters, that 
the Colonies in due time would go their own way when the 
time and the fruit were ripe, and that this severance, instead 
of being a subject for lamentation, would in reality be a 
blessing to all concerned and to the world at large as well. 
But men now began to regard this view with some incredu- 
lity, and even when they were credulous their belief was 
tinged with regret that a union, loose as it was, which 
it had taken such pains to create should be allowed to drop in 
pieces. This new view was no new view to the older school of 
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statesmen, whose experience or traditions dated back to the 
period before 1847, but these were a sparse band and had 
grown discouraged by much crying in the wilderness. But 
it was a new view to the younger generation and was conse- 
quently received with wonder and interest, and also with 
derision and abuse. Accordingly, it followed the usual course 
of new ideas, attracting only a few, and incurring the con- 
tempt of the great majority. It had its eccentrics, like Sir 
George Grey; its martyrs, like Sir Bartle Frere. 

Those of us who were at Cambridge in the early ’eighties 
will ever remember an odd-looking figure, which seemed to 
live in cap and gown—a figure with very short legs, a round 
body and a big head. We can see him now climbing ungainly 
into the rostrum of the Divinity Schools, leaning over to 
address the crowded audience—his large face, with folds in 
it, apparently as detached from human affairs, as impassive 
and unemotional as one of the gargoyles in Trinity Street. 
Nor did the voice or the delivery produce a more romantic 
impression, but only the matter of what he said. Men of 
letters, men of patient thought, of constancy and of honesty, 
who deliver lectures and publish them afterwards in books, 
still influence the action and find the ideas of the democracy 
much more often than the politicians are willing to allow. 
And indirectly, if not directly, they even influence the 
planetary courses of the politicians themselves a great deal 
more than those gentlemen are aware of. John Seeley, 
Regius Professor of History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, was one of those fortunate prophets who have 
achieved honour even in their own country. His work 





owed nothing to any personal charm or tricks of eloquence; 
but he saw a vision, and believed that it could be brought 
to pass. Such men have a gift of fertility which more 
accommodating orators usually lack. 

Closer union was not in those days a political ques- 
tion. It was a thing outside politics altogether, which 
partizans were unwilling to champion, though not backward 
to deride. Now and then it touched the imaginations even 
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of statesmen—Lord Rosebery and Mr Forster, among 
others. Federation societies were founded to put the idea 
into a practical shape. They failed. Their failure is admitted. 
The societies failed, but in some odd way the idea itself 
did not fail. Perhaps the explanation is that, while the idea 
was surely founded in historic fact, the societies were 
built up largely upon a basis of ignorance of present con- 
ditions. They were lacking in that first-hand knowledge by 
which alone the means to closer union could have been 
discovered. They assumed forces which did not exist. 
They had little acquaintance with colonial circumstances or 
feeling. They did not understand how so. sublime an idea 
could need years of patient preparation. Being what it was 
it ought surely to carry everything before it by a coup de 
main. But chiefly they left out of account two things—the 
first that, until the British Empire overseas should con- 
sist, not of a large number of petty provincial states (which, 
except in the case of Canada, it then did), but of a small 
group of great Federations, there would continue to be an 
absence of what lawyers call “ the other high contracting 
party ”; the second that, until a positive need for union 
was proved, which is quite a different matter from the 
abstract desirability of union, no union could possibly 
occur. 

Looking at the history of other great ideas, this sequence 
of events was only what might have been expected. Closer 
union, Imperial Federation, or whatever it may be proper 
to call it, became to some extent discredited shortly after its 
birth. But no discredit attaches to those whose action brought 
about this result. On the contrary, they deserve praise 
because they were willing to make the attempt. The fact 
remains, however, that in 1887 the federation idea, from 
the standpoint of the ordinary citizen, appeared to be 
chimerical. It was regarded as the unpractical aspiration 
of professors and amateur politicians. 

The essence of the matter was that, as things then stood, 
the United Kingdom, which paid the piper, did not see why 
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the Colonies should have any share in calling the tune; while 
the Colonies, on their part, conceiving themselves to be for 
all time as safe as the Bank of England, saw no material 
advantage in co-operation. The federation idea was, there- 
fore, dubbed fanciful upon both sides of the estranging 
seas. There was a union of hearts, and that was obviously a 
much better thing than federation, since it required no 
greater labour or sacrifice than an occasional after-dinner 
speech. The British fleet, with its slate-coloured hulls and 
long guns, seemed to the Colonial mind almost as much a 
survival of medieval things as the Beefeaters of the Tower, 
only a great deal more expensive and somewhat less pic- 
turesque. The future, as it was pictured to their imagina- 
tion, was unbroken by a suspicion that at any time any 
nation possessing the power would ever be so wicked as to 
endeavour to interfere with their development or seize upon 
the vast claims which they had “ pegged out.” The world 
had become civilized except in Europe which was remote, 
except among the savages of Africa who were harmless, 
except among Orientals who were effete. The fundamental 
axiom of civilization being that it confirms all men (pro- 
viding they are civilized) in what diplomatists call the status 
quo, what need was there for any defensive confederation? 
Such a step would only lead to the reinstatement of Down- 
ing Street in a more formidable shape than ever. 

It was not then seen that the pressure of numbers is a 
thing which makes little account of wisdom and virtue. If 
you have a neighbour overflowing his boundaries you cannot 
continue to hold unchallenged a continent capable of sup- 
porting two hundred millions merely by sprinkling five 
millions along the seaboard of it, and trusting toa great god, 
which you are pleased to call Civilization, to keep the others 
off. In the past, attack, conquest and subjugation have 
been made by overflowing hordes who wandered forth in 
search of room to live. Inferior in civilization, inferior 
often in the art of war, they have still pressed forward. 
They have been killed by thousands, but still the un- 
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exhausted race has come on over the dead bodies of its 
fallen comrades. And in the future it is likely to be as in 
the past. Mankind still breeds—especially such of mankind 
as are still uncivilized. This fact the colonies at that time had 
not come to understand. As for such a thing as an Oriental 
revival, could not one Englishman frighten off a score of his 
yellow or black fellow creatures, merely by showing them 
the muzzle of a rifle? as you drive geese off a common by 
flicking a pocket-handkerchief. To people who remember the 
times of which we are writing, this will not appear in the 
light of a caricature. It was, the view of the Colonies, but it 
was also the view of nine men out of every ten in the United 
Kingdom. 

In addressing the Colonial Conference, which held its 
first meeting early in April, the British Premier had to deal 
with this attitude of mind. Lord Salisbury was never a great 
popular figure. He was constitutionally averse from the 
public expression of those sympathies which need to be 
uttered in order to affect large masses of men. ‘To some 
extent also he lacked the quality of prophetic imagination, 
and that sanguine confidence in the realization of visions 
which distinguished alike the dreaming historical mind of 
Lord Beaconsfield and the vigorous practical mind of Mr 
Chamberlain. But if Lord Salisbury did not aspire to see into 
the far future, he had probably the clearest and most pene- 
trating view of any statesman of his time into existing con- 
ditions. He saw into the heart of every situation and how the 
forces were arranged there. He went straight to the essentials 
without any apparent effort or waste of words, with a kind of 
intellectual brutality which disdained to pay homage to 
the customary shams and hollow conventions which it passed 
on the road. He was essentially a Conservative leader— 
one to hold courageously rather than to build audaciously— 
and his position is already secure among the great statesmen 
whom Britain has produced. 

His short speech at the Foreign Office upon the occasion 
referred to is characteristic of his genius. Brief, lucid and 
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condensed, it does not lend itself easily to abridgement. It is, 
in itself, a summary. This meeting, says Lord Salisbury, is 
the beginning of a state of things which is to have great 
results in the future. It will be the parent of a long pro- 
geniture; and distant councils of the Empire may, in some 
far-off time, look back to this gathering as the root from which 
all their greatness and all their beneficence sprung. The 
peculiarity of the British Empire is its want of continuity. 
It is separated into parts by large stretches of ocean. But, 
nevertheless, Lord Salisbury firmly deprecates any ambitious 
schemes of constitution-making. Imperial Federation is a 
matter for the future rather than the present, and he thinks 
the Colonial Governments were wise in instructing their 
representatives not to enter upon a discussion of it. Such 
schemes are aspirations, and to call them aspirations is not to 
cast a slur upon them, for aspirations are the material from 
which, when it has cooled down and condensed, practical 
resolutions may come to be taken. He goes on to point out 
that before the German Empire came to its present condi- 
tion, it had two forms of union, the Zollverein, or customs 
union, and the Kriegsverein, or union for military purposes. 
In our own case, owing to the establishment of free trade in 
the United Kingdom forty years earlier, a customs union is 
impossible until, on one side or the other, very different 
notions prevail with regard to fiscal policy. But a union for 
purposes of mutual defence is a pressing and most important 
business. The idea that Britain should bear the responsibility 
for the defence of the whole Empire, because nothing except 
her own ambitions and interests were likely to produce 
wars, is no longer consistent with the facts. The settled 
policy of the Mother Country is peace. War, if it arose, 
would be more likely to have reference to Colonial interests 
than to British. Moreover, the desire for foreign and colonial 
possessions is increasing among the nations of Europe. The 
naval strength of these nations has already greatly increased. 
The power of concentrating military and naval force has 
also increased, under the influence of scientific progress. 
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This progress of science has led to an improvement of com- 
munications which has brought the Colonies much nearer 
to Europe, and has thereby rendered them much more open 
to aggression from Europe than was formerly the case. And 
these Colonies comprise some of the fairest and most desir- 
able portions of the earth’s surface. Concerted measures for 
the defence of the Empire are therefore no longer a senti- 
mental aspiration, but a matter of practical urgency. It is 
not the indolence or selfishness of Britain that makes her 
desire such an arrangement, but only her sense of the need 
for security. If security is to be attained, Lord Salisbury 
concludes, the citizens in all parts of the Empire must be 
prepared to take upon themselves a personal and equal share 
in its defence. 

This first Colonial Conference held various meetings 
between the beginning of April and the middle of May. 
Under the sympathetic presidency of the Colonial Secretary, 
Sir Henry Holland, it discussed many topics with great 
cordiality, but, as might have been foreseen, without 
arriving at any very definite or striking conclusions. There 
was agreement, however, upon one point—that the Con- 
ference principle contained the seeds of usefulness and 
should not be allowed to die. The delegates had at least seen 
England and known Englishmen. They had realized that 
much-abused Downing Street had graver difficulties to 
contend against than they had surmised, and that red tape 
was not its only principle of action. They had come to under- 
stand also that the bond of feeling which united the English 
race was as strong in the old country as in the new ones, and 
that the loyalty to the monarch and to the institution of 
monarchy was a reality. They saw the fleet at Spithead—the 
double line of great ships and all the smaller craft—and, 
doubtless, as they went their several ways they pondered 
more than once the pregnant words with which the Imperial 
Prime Minister had opened their meeting, but to which no 
answer had been given in the course of their delibera- 
tions. 
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The jubilee of 1897 was certainly not a less momentous 
event than its predecessor. In the proofs it offered of the 
attachment of the people to the person of the Sovereign and 
to the Crown, it closely resembled the jubilee of 1887. The 
proofs of this attachment were, if possible, even stronger and 
more numerous than upon the first occasion. The affection 
which was shown upon all hands was not less respectful, and, 
at the same time, it was of a homelier and more intimate 
character. The demonstrations of popular feeling were 
marked above all things by a wonderful delicacy, and by a 
solicitude lest the burden of ceremonials and pageants 
should lay too heavy a strain upon the aged Queen. And 
nowhere was this feeling more prevalent than among the 
humblest and poorest classes of her subjects. When the 
Queen journeyed from Scotland by night to take part in the 
celebrations, crowds assembled at many of the wayside 
stations to see her carriage pass. As the roar of the approach- 
ing train grew louder in the north, and the head-lights and 
the glow of the engine fires showed in the darkness, they 
uncovered and stood silent. And as the train crashed and 
thundered past on its southward way they still stood silent. 
No man cheered lest he should wake the Queen out of her 
sleep. The welcome which rang out a few days later along 
six miles of London streets was not a more striking tribute 
than this dumb vigil. 

But apart from this constant factor of loyalty to the 
Crown there were very marked differences between the two 
jubilees. The first jubilee had been a high ceremonial 
function at which the head of the British State received 
the heads of the other Great States or their Royal repre- 
sentatives. It had been pre-eminently a celebration or a 
manifestation of England’s place among European powers, 
and it had therefore been fitly distinguished by all the 
forms of antique splendour which have come down from 
the Middle Ages. It had been a pageant of robes and orders, 
of gold and velvet. By comparison the second jubliee was 
an affair in homespun. The nature of it was that of a family 
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gathering. The royalties who attended upon this occasion 
were close kinsmen, and came in the character of kinsmen 
and not in that of royalties. The dramatic centre of the 
festival was not an elaborate and gorgeous service in West- 
minster Abbey with a congregation of Kings, Princes, 
ambassadors and nobles, but a simple ceremony in the open 
air upon the steps of St Paul’s Cathedral, when the assembled 
thousands of spectators joined spontaneously in the service 
and sang the National Anthem. The procession from the 
Palace to St Paul’s was by way of the Strand and Ludgate 
Hill. From the Cathedral its course lay past the Mansion 
House, across London Bridge and back again to Buckingham 
Palace, through the humble streets upon the south side of 
the river. There were great crowds and great cheering all the 
way; decorations on every house, signs of gladness and 
welcome on every face, a wonderful harmony and order 
from first to last, so that, in the words of the Annual Register, 
** not a single serious accident marred the rejoicings of the 
day.” It was a remarkable exhibition. But it was no inter- 
national state function like the former jubilee: it was merely 
Queen Victoria among her people, publicly joining her 
thanks with theirs. 

And in the procession, as it passed, the eyes of the spec- 
tators were fixed upon a novel sight—Lord Roberts com- 
manding detachments of Colonial mounted troops; and 
behind these various contingents, in open carriages, the 
Prime Ministers of the self-governing Colonies, which were 
thus represented. To a populace used to the shining breast- 
plates of the Life Guards, to the bright uniforms and antique 
headgear, the impassive demeanour and clockwork precision 
of the British army, these lithe figures in khaki, with their 
slouched felt hats, riding erect but easily, and showing frankly 
their enjoyment in the pageant of which they formed a part, 
presented a most unwonted spectacle. Behind these came 
troops from the Crown Colonies, from Ceylon and Trinidad 
and Cyprus, and coloured regiments in a great variety; then 
the representatives of the British navy and army—Life 
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Guards and blue-jackets and artillery; then Sir Partab Singh 
commanding the Imperial Service troops; theforeign attachés 
and envoys, the Royal children, the escort of Princes; 
finally the Indian Bodyguard and the Queen herself, with 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught and the Duke 
of Cambridge, riding by her carriage. 

The character of this ceremony was abundantly clear. It 
was a British rejoicing. Whatever might have been written 
down and arranged by Court officials, the chief guests were 
not, as formerly, foreign potentates, but the prime ministers 
of the Queen’s self-governing dominions overseas. Partly this 
was the result of a deliberate arrangement, but partly also 
it was due to a change which had come over the minds of 
men during the interval of ten years. If the formal bonds 
of union between Britain and Greater Britain remained 
still as loose and undefined as before, there had, neverthe- 
less, been a very remarkable growth of mutual knowledge 
and interest between the old country and her children since 
the year 1887. 

Several things had happened since that date which had 
affected the imagination and had led to considerable 
enlightenment. In June, 1894, an intercolonial conference 
had assembled at Ottawa, at which the representatives of 
the Australian, New Zealand and South African State 
governments had taken counsel with the Prime Minister 
of Canada and members of his cabinet. It was a distinguished 
gathering, and included many well-known names, among 
them those of Sir Henry de Villiers and Mr Hofmeyr. 
“The subject of discussion was reciprocal trade between 
the colonies. It was resolved to ask that provision should 
be made by imperial legislation to enable the colonies to 
enter into agreements of commercial reciprocity, in- 
cluding the power of making differential tariffs with 
Great Britain and with one another. It was also resolved 
to ask that existing foreign treaties interfering with 
commercial reciprocity should be removed, and a cus- 
toms arrangement was recommended between the Mother 
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Country and the Colonies that would place trade within 
the Empire on a more favourable footing than that on which 
trade was carried on with foreign countries.” 

That this meeting should have been held at all was in itself 
significant of a new spirit. Its conclusions were still more 
so. There was no advance certainly towards that imperial 
federation which Lord Salisbury seven years earlier had 
deprecated as a premature aspiration; nor was there any 
proposal tending towards union for purposes of defence 
which he had then declared to be a matter of paramount 
urgency. There was, however, a definite and practical 
decision leading in the direction of a Zollverein or customs 
union which Lord Salisbury had put aside at the first con- 
ference as an entirely futile subject for discussion, having 
regard to the existing condition of things. 

In the following June (1895) another incident occurred 
which attracted a much greater attention not only at home 
and in the Colonies, but also among foreign nations. The 
Liberal government of 1893, never very robust, had been 
rapidly declining in cohesion and prestige since the retirement 
of Mr Gladstone in February, 1894. In the summer of the 
following year it was defeated and resigned. Lord Salisbury 
accepted office and the chiefs of the Liberal Unionist party 
became members of his cabinet. Among these Mr Chamber- 
lain, although not the official leader, was the most striking 
and powerful character. Indeed, next to Mr Gladstone 
himself, Mr Chamberlain’s personality had struck the 
popular imagination, both in the United Kingdom and in 
the Colonies, more than that of any other figure in con- 
temporary politics. His official experience had not been 
great. It was confined to the Board of Trade (not a first- 
class office) in Mr Gladstone’s cabinet from 1880 to 1885. 
But he had made his mark in other ways. He was the best 
debater in the House of Commons and the most effective 
platform speaker in the country. He was an incomparable 
fighter, and his meaning was always transparently clear. 


Consequently, it was generally believed, and probably 
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with truth, that he could have had any office he chose to 
ask for. He asked for and obtained that of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

Mr Chamberlain had kept his own counsel, and the ap- 
pointment came as a surprise. People had talked of him 
for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, for the Admiralty 
and for Ireland. They were amazed when he chose a posi- 
tion which had never yet been filled by one of the recog- 
nized party leaders. The Colonies were gratified by this 
striking recognition of their growing importance in the 
Empire, while people at home were stirred with curiosity. 
They wondered what it all meant, for Mr Chamberlain 
was not generally credited with that futile form of modesty 
which aspires to hide its light under a bushel. His whole 
career was evidence of a constructive nature, of an instinct 
“for getting things done.” 

The country was not left long in doubt. Mr Chamber- 
lain chose the Colonial Office for the best of all reasons— 
he had a policy, or at any rate an idea, and he was deter- 
mined upon carrying it out. His energetic spirit soon made 
itself felt to such a degree that his opponents began to 
sneer at what they described as his egotism. “‘ He actually 
believes that he has discovered the Colonies as Columbus 
discovered the new world!” But though there was little 
enough justification for the sneer there was more than a 
grain of truth in the alleged discovery. Mr Chamberlain 
had at least discovered the enormous present importance 
of the Colonies in the Imperial Family, and this was a fact 
which ambitious statesmen had hitherto overlooked. Or, if 
they had not overlooked it, at any rate none of them had 
yet been found ready to risk his reputation in such an 
uncharted ocean. 

It was undoubtedly a deliberate act of policy which 
gave so great a prominence to the Colonial prime ministers 
and troops in the pageant of the second jubilee, and the 
effort was crowned with a complete success. Colonial feeling 
responded heartily; but it was in England, where the lesson 
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was most needed, that the enthusiasm was greatest and the 
results most notably successful. The beginning and end of 
the problem of closer union is to make men understand, 
and the ordinary Englishman certainly understood con- 
siderably more about the self-governing colonies after 
midsummer, 1897, than he had ever done before. 

The Colonial Conference met under the presidency of 
Mr Chamberlain as soon as the jubilee celebrations had 
ended. Its proceedings have never been published, although 
a verbatim report exists in Downing Street which may prove 
of value to future historians. The only portions which have 
been disclosed are Mr Chamberlain’s opening address to the 
delegates, a speech by Lord Goschen upon naval defence, 
and a summary of the conclusions at which the conference 
arrived. 

Mr Chamberlain did not think it necessary to argue at all 
upon the advantages of a closer union between the self- 
governing colonies and the United Kingdom: “ Strong as 
is the bond of sentiment, and impossible as it would be to 
establish any kind of relations unless that bond of sentiment 
existed, I believe we all feel that it would be desirable to take 
advantage of it, and to still further tighten the ties which 
bind us together. In this country, at all events, the idea ox 
federation is in the air. Whether with you it has gone as far 
it is for you to say, and it is alsofor you to consider whether 
we can give any practical application to the principle. It 
may well be that the time is hardly ripe for anything defi- 
nite in this regard. It is quite true that our own constitu- 
tion and your constitutions have all been the subject of very 
slow growth, and that they are all the stronger because they 
have been gradually consolidated, and so, perhaps, with Im- 
perial Federation. If it is ever to be accomplished it will be 


only after the lapse of a considerable time, and only by 
gradual steps.” 





One of these steps, in Mr Chamberlain’s opinion, was the 


grouping of the colonies in federal unions. In this process 
Canada had shown the way, and it had added greatly to her 
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strength and prosperity. Australia at that very time was 
engaged in a similar endeavour. In South Africa the same 
idea had bulked very largely in the past and was likely to 
come to the front again. In regard to these matters, however, 
it was not for the old country to offer advice or press its 
interference. If it was possible to help in any way we should 
gladly do so, for we heartily wished success to such efforts. 
“‘ But as regards the larger question, and anything in the 
nature of a federation of the Empire, the subject seems to 
me to depend entirely upon the feeling which exists in the 
colonies themselves. Here you will be met half way. The 
question is whether up to the present time there is such a 
genuine demand for closer union as would justify us in con- 
sidering practical proposals to give it shape.” 

Mr Chamberlain feels that there is at any rate a real 
necessity for some better machinery of consultation be- 
tween the self-governing colonies and the mother country. 
He expresses, “as a personal suggestion,” a view that it might 
be feasible to create a council of the Empire to which the 
colonies would send representatives who, from their position, 
character, and close touch with colonial feeling, would be 
able to give effective and valuable advice. Such a council 
from its very beginning would possess an immense importance 
and might naturally develop into something still greater— 
even into a Federal Council. “‘ There is only one point in 
reference to this which it is absolutely necessary that we all 
should bear in mind. It may be that the time has come, and if 
not I believe it will come, when the Colonies will desire to sub- 
stitute for the slight relationship which at present exists a true 
partnership, and in that case they will want their share in the 
management of the Empire which we like to think 1s as much 
theirs as it is ours. But of course, with the privilege of manage- 
ment and of control will also come the obligation and the 
responsibility. There will come some form of contribution 
towards the expense for objects which we shall have in 
common.” 

Mr Chamberlain then went on to consider the problem of 
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defence. The navy and the army cost at that time some- 


thing like 35 millions sterling—more than one third of the 


total income of the country. “‘ Now these fleets, and this 





military armament, are not maintained exclusively, or even 
mainly, for the benefit of the United Kingdom, or for 
the defence of home interests. They are still more main- 
tained as a necessity of empire, for the maintenance and 
protection of Imperial trade and of Imperial interests all 
over the world, and if you will for a moment consider 
the history of this country during, say, the present cen- 
tury, or, I would say, during the present reign, you will 
find that every war, great or small, in which we have been 
engaged has had at the bottom a colonial interest, the 
interest, that is to say, either of a colony, or of a great 
dependency like India. That is absolutely true, and is likely 
to be true to the end of the chapter. If we had no empire, 
there is no doubt whatever that our military and and our 
naval resources would not require to be maintained at any- 
thing like their present level.” 

Mr Chamberlain thinks that this must necessarily con- 
tinue to be the case in the future. Suppose that the colonies 
were separated from the mother country—suppose that 
Canada were so separated—“ the Dominion of Canada is 
bordered for 3,000 miles by a most powerful neighbour, 
whose potentialities are infinitely greater than her actual 
resources. She comes into conflict in regard to the most 
important interests with the rising power of Japan, and 
even in regard to some of her interests, with the great 
empire of Russia. Now, let it not be supposed for a 
moment that I suggest as probable—I hardly like to think 
that it is even possible—that there should be a war between 
Canada, or on behalf of Canada, either with the United 
States of America, or with any of the other Powers with 
which she may come into contact, but what I do say is 
this, that if Canada had not behind her to-day, and does 
not continue to have behind her, this great military and 
naval power of Great Britain, she would have to make 
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concessions to her neighbours, and to accept views which 
might be extremely distasteful to her in order to remain 
permanently on good terms with them. She would not be 
able to, it would be impossible that she should, herself con- 
trol all the details of her own destiny; she would be, to a 
greater or less extent, in spite of the bravery of her popula- 
tion and the patriotism of her people, she would still be, to 
a great extent, a dependent country. Look at Australia 
again. I need not dwell on the point at any length, but we 
find the same thing. The interests of Australia have already, 
on more than one occasion, threatened to come into con- 
flict with those of two of the greatest military nations of 
the Continent, and military nations, let me add, who also 
possess each of them a very large, one of them an enormous, 
fleet. There may be also questions of difficulty arising with 
Eastern nations, with Japan or even with China, and under 
those circumstances the Australasian Colonies are in precisely 
the same position as the Dominion of Canada.” 

Mr Chamberlain then passed on to another question— 
the future commercial relations between the United King- 
dom and the Colonies. How far is it possible to make these 
relations closer and more intimate? He would “ like to bring 
to the reinforcement of sentiment the motives which are 
derived from material and personal interest.”? Owing, how- 
ever, to the differences which exist between the fiscal systems 
of the various colonies and the mother country it would be 
a matter of the greatest difficulty and complication to de- 
vise anything in the nature of a Zollverein or customs union. 
“It may be borne in mind that the history of that Zoll- 
verein is most interesting and most instructive. It com- 
menced entirely as a commercial convention, dealing in the 
first instance only partially with the trade of the empire. 
It was rapidly extended to include the whole trade of the 
empire, and it finally made possible and encouraged the 
ultimate union of the empire. But this is a matter upon 
which at the present time, rather than suggest any proposals of 
my own, I desire to hear the views of the gentlemen present.” 
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It will be noted that this speech of Mr Chamberlain’s 
puts in a somewhat different form the same three questions 
which were raised in Lord Salisbury’s speech of ten years 
before. Upon the constitutional question which Lord 
Salisbury excluded from practical discussion as an “ aspira- 
tion” Mr Chamberlain has moved a step forward. He 
would welcome discussion, not merely upon the principle 
of the thing, but on the machinery necessary for making 
it effective. Upon the question of defence he speaks as 
gravely and in the same sense as Lord Salisbury. Evidently, 
in the opinion of the British Government, the urgency 
of this matter has not diminished or receded in the inter- 
val. Upon the question of the Zollverein, or something 
in the nature of an approach to a customs union, Mr 
Chamberlain sees difficulties, but he retains an open mind. 
He evidently does not consider it a purely barren task 
to enter upon a discussion of the ideas which had found 
formal expression already at the Conference of Ottawa 
two years before. 

So the conference proceeded to its work. What was said 
we do not know, but its final conclusions have been 
recorded. As to the commercial relations of the Empire 
the conference was in favour, as at Ottawa, of the denun- 
ciation of any treaties with foreign powers which ham- 
pered the relations of Great Britain and her Colonies, 
and this the British Government forthwith agreed to. 
The colonial prime ministers also undertook upon their 
return home to confer with their colleagues with a view 
to seeing if these trade relations could not be improved by 
giving a preference in the Colonies to the products of the 
United Kingdom. With regard to the general political 
relations it was unanimously agreed—first, that, wherever 
practicable, it is desirable to group together under a 
federal union those colonies which are geographically 
united, and, secondly, that it is also desirable to hold 
periodical conferences of representatives of the Colonies 
and Great Britain for the discussion of matters of common 
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interest. But upon the crucial question, whether or not 
the political relations between the United Kingdom and 
the self-governing Colonies were satisfactory under the 
existing condition of things, there was a divergence of 
view. The majority were apparently satisfied, or at any 
rate saw no way of improving matters. But Mr Seddon 
and Sir Edward Braddon—the prime ministers respectively 
of New Zealand and 'Tasmania—dissented. They were of 
opinion that the time had already come when an effort 
should be made to render more formal the political ties 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

As to defence, the existing contributions made by the 
Colonies to the navy were renewed and the prime minister 
of Cape Colony further offered unconditionally the cost 
of a first-class battleship. Various minor points were dis- 
cussed—the interchange of military units, the advantages 
of uniformity in arms and ammunition—but although 
there was apparently nothing in the nature of disagree- 
ment, it is also quite clear that only the fringe had been 
discussed and that there had been a refusal, or at any rate an 
omission, to face the heart of this matter. The absence of 





security and the need for security were probably fully 
recognized. But it is one thing to see the logic of an argu- 
ment and another altogether to act upon it. With com- 
munities, even more than with individual men, it is not 
enough that danger is foreseen; it must also be felt before 
nations—even the youngest nations—can be spurred to 
take a new departure. 


It is outside the purpose of this article to follow the 
movement of ideas with regard to closer union beyond 
the early stages, or to attempt to settle the disputes which 
at present occupy men’s minds as to the true solution of 
this problem. Disruption may, after all, be the wisest course: 
a friendly severance with goodwill on all sides: such a 
falling of ripe fruit from the boughs as the old Radical party 
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was prepared to welcome. Or something in the nature of 
an alliance may prove to be the best plan—an alliance of 
so intimate and permanent a character that we shall not 
be merely mocking ourselves with words if we describe it, 
in the words of Mr Rhodes and Mr Chamberlain, as “a 
partnership.” Or, again, it may now be feasible, and if feasible 
it would surely be right, to venture upon an organic union 
for those few but exceedingly grave matters which concern 
the common interests of all the states of the Empire. Upon 
these much-vexed questions we do not propose to enter 
here. 

But at any rate it is clear that there has been a considerable 
movement of ideas in recent times. We are conscious that in 
1887 things were in some ways very different from what they 
were (say)in the early ’seventies, when, in spite of three great 
wars within a decade, wars which had changed the boundaries 
and shifted the balance of power in Western Europe, public 
opinion in Britain still clung tenaciously to the idea that war 
was an anachronism, and that the reign of peace was close at 
hand. There had not been, perhaps, by that time any loss of 
confidence in the greater part of the principles which were 
held by Mr Cobden and his friends, but at least there was no 
longer a complete absorption in them to the exclusion of all 
other political ideas. The inevitability of the disintegration 
of the Empire was no longer accepted in 1887 calmly and 
complacently as being in the preordained order of beneficent 
events. 

And again between 1887 and 1897 it is clear that some- 
thing had happened which had changed the atmosphere, or 
the point of view, or whatever it may more fitly be called. 
For one thing a Man had appeared, which is something. 
But it was more than that. Many minds had been working 
earnestly upon the same set of problems; sometimes in 
agreement when they believed themselves to be opposed; 
sometimes profoundly in disagreement when they were 
most confident they were at one. But at least this will be 
admitted by every one—that the relations of the United 
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Kingdom and her Colonies had entered into the circle of 
practical politics. The matter was no longer a remote and 
academic issue with which statesmen had no need to concern 
themselves. 

Henceforth the political relations between the States of 
the Empire are considered and discussed in reference to 
nearly every important event. Everything that happens is 
now regarded to some extent as affecting this problem. The 
South African War, the death of Queen Victoria, the 
Coronation of King Edward, all affect it and are felt to affect 
it. The riddle though still unsolved is insistent. Nothing 
will put it out of men’s minds. The Conference of 1902 goes 
over the old ground once more, and discusses the same three 
issues—closer union, defence and a customs union—because it 
cannot do otherwise. It discusses them with no flagging 
interest, nor with lassitude, but with a very painful and 
puzzled earnestness. The thing has got to be settled some- 
how or another, and within a measurable space of time. 

Various things happen within the Empire and outside the 
Empire which for the moment appear to change the issue; 
but in the end they are found always to have left it where it 
was before, face to face with the same three essentials. 
Australia becomes a federated commonwealth. Mr Chamber- 
lain, in the autumn of 1903, leaves the Government in order 
to start a campaign for preference and incidentally for pro- 
tection. There is a great war in the East, and Japan, one of 
the “ effete ” Oriental Powers, drives back the gray-coated 
squadrons of Russia and destroys her armada. At the 
beginning of 1906 the Liberal party wins an overwhelming 
victory over its political opponents. The new Government 
thereupon grants self-government to the conquered South 
African States and cuts down the programme of naval 
defence. Out of the first comes the Union of South Africa, 
out of the second follows the increase of the German fleet. 
A Colonial Conference is held in 1907, at which doors are 
“banged, barred and bolted ” against preferential trading 
within the Empire. In 1909 another colonial conference is 
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summoned in hot haste to concert measures for the defence 
of the Empire in the face of German preparations. England 
has been to some extent overtaken in the race and is now 
clearly much less powerful at sea, in comparison with the 
rest of the civilized world, than she was in 1887 and 1897. 
The colonial states have meanwhile grouped themselves in 
federations and have become five Dominions over-seas. 
This reduction in numbers obviously renders it a much 
easier matter to confer and if necessary to contract with 
them. They are not any longer backward in considering 
the question of imperial defence. The problem of national 
service is faced in several quarters, and plans are worked 
out in others for the building of independent or semi- 
independent fleets. Then in the present year we have the 
reciprocity negotiations between Canada and the United 
States, and out of the din of this discussion—from the 
farmers of the West and even from Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
himself—we hear some talk which surprises us about the 
possibility after all of free trade within the Empire. Finally 
there is a vague, but obviously a sincere proposal for a per- 
manent and wide-reaching arbitration treaty between the 
British Empire and the United States of America. The 
President holds out a hand, and Sir Edward Grey grasps it. 
Churches of all denominations upon both sides of the 
Atlantic overflow with benedictions; but the German 
Chancellor says very bluntly that “ might is right,” and 


so far as he can see this simple rule is likely to hold good 
for ever. 





Every one of these events has a bearing upon the general 
problem of the organization of the British Empire. What 
is more, public opinion both at home and in the dominions, 
is fully alive to this fact. That in itself is an enormous 
change amounting indeed to a complete revolution in ideas, 
when we think of what was the attitude of our politicians 
and the press less than a generation back. There is, never- 
theless, impatience in many quarters, and it must be added 
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there is confusion in all. There is no clear solution in sight. 
We are still in the wood and may have been wandering 
round all this long time in a circle. Or, as is more probable, 
and also more hopeful, we may have been getting forward 
and through towards the other side by a kind of zig-zag. 
We may possibly be no nearer anything in the nature of a 
customs union, no nearer any scheme of imperial defence 
than we were in 1887; but is it certain that we are no nearer 
a political union, whether it be an alliance or a partner- 
ship, or something more organic than either? We have, 
at all events, acquired the habit of conferring together, and 
that in itself is surely a somewhat remarkable phenomenon. 
There was a conference in 1887, another after an interval of 
ten years in 1897. Then it was agreed that conferences should 
meet regularly every five years. Then the period was reduced 
to four years. Finally a crisis arose and a special conference 
was summoned to deal with a special difficulty which pro- 
foundly affected the common interests of all. Echoes of the 
principle of conference are heard in various directions— 
a Press conference in 1909, an Education conference at the 
present time. Supposing that all this eagerness to take 
counsel together is nothing more than the expression of 
a need it is still a great deal. If the need is now fully realized 
there is at least a hope, perhaps there is even a presumption, 
that in due course institutions will be evolved capable of 
dealing with the situation in which we find ourselves. We 
are now about to engage in another great imperial cere- 
mony. And before the King’s coronation yet another 
Imperial Conference is to be held. We are grown more 
patient and perhaps wiser. No man is so sanguine to-day 
that he looks forward to an immediate and complete solution 
of any of the three riddles which have been propounded, 
and again and again propounded. But, on the other hand, 
there are few who do not believe that when the conference 
ends its deliberations, and before King George is crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, there will have been some change 
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for the better, some movement forward, bringing us 
a stage nearer to that closer union, which, in one form or 


another, is desired, no longer only by a small minority of 
political students, but by the great mass of the people 


throughout the whole of the British Empire. 





HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS 


HE last few months have seen a striking effort on the 
part of the leaders of one of the two great races of 


India to approach those of the other with a view to 
something resembling an entente. They have seen also the 


failure of the attempt, and a temporary recrudescence of 


ill feelings. The moment is appropriate for describing the 
relations between Hindus and Muhammadans, and for 


endeavouring to forecast the tendencies of either people, 


and the manner in which they will re-act on the political 


future. 

India is so big that one is almost expected to deal with it 
by a few mouth-filling statistics, misleading unless qualified, 
yet difficult to qualify concisely. The Hindus are returned 
as 220 millions, or three-fourths of the entire population, 
They predominate in every province except in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal. But when we ask what makes a man a 
Hindu, the answer cannot be given in a word. For statistical 
purposes Hindus are all those returning themselves as pro- 
fessing the Hindu religion. And this is all that they have in 
common. No one ever seriously contended that the Hindus 
were one by race. It is true that the Hindu revival of the 
last few years draws its ideals partly from the legend of 
Aryan ancestors, fair-skinned nomad people, who entered 
Hindustan as conquerors from the north, worshippers of 
the Divine power in Nature, and invoking it in Vedic hymns 
and prayers. To this day deities and heroes are ordinarily 
depicted fair of skin, unless convention, the outcome of 
concession to some indigenous cult, requires that they be 
blue or black. With this vision of an inroad into India of a 
stately, simple, superior white race, the writings of the early 
philologists have made us familiar. But in actual fact the 
Aryas of philology or of the Vedas are nowhere found sur- 
viving in unsullied purity; and it is only over Kashmir and 
the Punjab and Rajputana that they have stamped their 
impression dominantly upon a mixed population. Numeri- 
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cally and actually the stronger element in the Hindu popu- 
lation of to-day is the Dravidian stock: once the aboriginal 
dwellers in the country, distinguished from their invaders 
by darker colour, lower physique and baser customs, and 
animists or fetish-worshippers by religion. The long history 
of the warfare and the mixture of the two types will never 
be written. But the result has been for the Dravidian type 
to survive pre-eminent in Southern and Central India, and 
for the territories on the north, east and west of its peculiar 
domain, to be peopled with races half Dravidian in stock. 
In the people of the United Provinces Aryan and Dravidian 
stocks are mixed: in Lower Bengal Dravidians are blended 
with Mongolian invaders. In Bombay, the home of the 
Mahratta Brahman, the dominant type is a mixture of the 
Dravidian and some little-known type from Central Asia 
which it is the fashion to label Scyth. In all these territories 
the numerical majority of the people are Hindus; but 
clearly the common quality has nothing to do with race. 

Still less is there a common Himdu language. In India 
diversity of tongues is greater even than diversity of race 
or creed. Speech follows race, and disregards religion. The 
Brahman priests carried their domain much farther south 
than the Aryan invaders, but they left no mark upon the 
language. Millions of Hindus in Madras and Bombay speak 
language of Dravidian origin as strange to their co-reli- 
gionists in the north as that of the Coptic to the Congre- 
gationalist Christian. 

The United States are an example of a nation without 
community of race; Switzerland of a nation without com- 
munity of race or speech. But the Hindus have never 
achieved political unity for themselves, or had it forced 
upon them by external pressure. Hindu states have risen and 
fallen, but there has never been a Hindu empire coextensive 
with the Hindu name. They lack the consciousness of a 
national past, and remain a vast diffuse congeries of peoples 
and tongues, associated rather than united by their profes- 
sion of a common religion. 
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In estimating the strength of the religious bond we are 
confronted with a difficulty. Historically, modern Hinduism 
may be described as a blend of the ritualistic Brahmanism 
that succeeded the Vedic period with a strong element of 
popular legend and local hero worship. In the first centuries 
of our era it attained its purpose of driving out Buddhism 
from popular estimation. It set up and developed the caste 
system, which has endured with a rigidity unknown else- 
where in the world. But in its complexity and its capacity 
for tolerating apparently incompatible ideas Hinduism 
eludes any satisfactory and concise definition. It varies from 
the straitest sects of Benares to the worship of ghosts 
and demons in the Central India jungles. If it has any uni- 
form features, these are reverence for the Brahman and for 
the cow. As Mr Chirol points out, the endeavour to enlist 
the natural leadership of Brahmans is common to the pro- 
moters of agitation wherever situated. But there are sects 
which hardly admit the Brahman’s pride of place, just as 
there are castes still called Hindu which will eat beef. More- 
over, though the individual Brahman finds honour always 
in his own country, the Brahmans are not an organized com- 
munity throughout India. Their honour and authority are 
local. ‘There is nothing like a universal hierarchy, any more 
than there is a universal creed or cult. Most Hindus of the 
middle class probably believe in one supreme God, by what- 
soever name they know him. But acceptance of one supreme 
Deity by no means excludes devotion to a multitude of 
little gods, of nature, or the locality, or disease, and death. 
These devatas are popularly said to be thirty-three crores 
in number. A census superintendent writes that his orderly 
once described the relations between the deity and the 
devatas as analagous to those between an officer and his 
orderlies: but a better simile which has also been quoted is 
that of Government and its district officers. The godlings 
attend to the small concerns of everyday life with which 
Parmeshwar cannot be troubled, and since the villager’s life 
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is made up of small concerns it is the local or expert deity 
to whom he turns most often. 

Caste is the one stable and permanent creation of Hin- 
duism, but caste itself, by the very rigidity of its partition- 
walls, takes much of the power from Hinduism as a national 
force. All castes within the pale do reverence to the Hindu 
religion in some form or other, but each is a self-contained, 
self-organized society, and there is no general authority to 
command the allegiance of them all. And beyond the wall of 
caste are the millions known euphemistically as the “ de- 
pressed community,” of whom it is debateable whether they 
are to be reckoned as Hindus at all. The regular Hindus claim 
them eagerly as adherents when it is a question of counting 
heads for political purposes; at all other times they ignore 
them ruthlessly, and the very religion within whose organi- 
zation the pariahs would wistfully find shelter is pitiless in 
proclaiming their exclusion. For all practical purposes 
Hinduism cannot claim the outcasts. 

The dissolution of definite beliefs and the discrimination 
of the worshippers into castes have had the further conse- 
quence that Hinduism as a religion has little to do with 
morality. Most ordinary Hindus observe the code of 
civilized peoples. They hold it wrong to murder or commit 
adultery, or to forge or steal; they are reverent to their 
parents and devoted to their children. But in all these 
matters the sanction which attends their action is the caste 
penalty rather than the divine displeasure. In the back- 
ground there may be a further sanction, but it is doubtful 
if it appeals with any force to any but the most enlightened. 
For the most part religion is a matter of prayer and offering, 
but not an attempt to apprehend and to conform to a 
Divine command in all affairs of life. 

We may sum up this survey by saying that two-thirds of 
the population of India, diverse in origin and speech, are yet 
united by professing what they all regard, in spite of its 
extraordinary variations, as a common creed. But Hinduism, 
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being a disintegrated religion, has survived by a process of 
perpetual adaptation, and in the process has long since lost 
any real unity of beliefs or observances or constitution. It 
recognizes a Class of natural leaders, but they are diffused and 
unorganized: it shuts out in effect millions whom it pro- 
fesses to reckon as its own; and though it ceaselessly asso- 
ciates mundane with spiritual things by attaching cere- 
monial to the smallest affairs of life, it lacks the coercive 
power upon the wills of men which an ethical religion, 
preaching right conduct as the will of God, effectively 
exerts. 

Any attempt of this kind to estimate the power and 
character of the cohesive forces acting upon the millions 
whom the Hindu political leaders claim, and aspire to pre- 
sent as a united race, can only be made in the widest .and 
most general terms, applicable to the many and uncon- 
cerned with the few. But it would be conspicuously incom- 
plete if it made no mention of recent reforming movements. 
Pre-eminent among these is the Ayra Samaj, founded by 
Swami Dayanand in the ’sixties and now numbering 
lakhs of adherents, which, in spite of its marked animosity 
to other religions, and the concern of some of its adherents 
in illegal forms of agitation, is at least to be welcomed as 
evidence of life at a time when the parent religion certainly 
seemed dying. It is easy to refute its pseudo-historical treat- 
ment of the Vedas, or to condemn it for temporizing with 
orthodoxy in the matter cf cow-killing. In its preaching of a 
definite creed and a definite morality, in its intense 
proselytising and organizing activities, and its advocacy of 
that social reform which is the greatest need of India, the 
Arya Samaj compels respect. Politically its position is pecu- 
liar. Its followers call themselves Aryas and not Hindus; 
but the Hindus claim them, and with reason, inasmuch as 
the reforming activity of the Samaj in religious matters 
naturally throws its sympathy in politics on the side of the 
nationalists. 

To this extent we have been compelled to explore Hin- 
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duism in order to define Hindu. But when it comes to 
politics it must be confessed that religion does not directly 
enter into the question much. Mr Chirol has made the most 
of the appeals to Kali in the Kalighat temple, and the 
attempt to revive the cult of Shivaji as a national hero. 
These have served their purpose effectively in debauching 
Bengali and Mahrattas schoolboys to political murder. But 
they represent the calculated expedients of the agitator, and 
not the spontaneous spirit of the movement. The truth is 
that the Hindu leaders and the educated classes who concern 
themselves with politics are not under the sway of a Brah- 
man revival in the least, and have probably discarded for 
philosophic latitudinarianism whatever religious tenets they 
once learned. We have to distinguish sharply facts from 
names. In theory the Hindus of India are a nation of 220 
millions united by religious worship and ready to rise in the 
name of religion at the call of Brahman leaders invoking 
the names of ancient gods. In fact the great mass of Hindus 
hear and care nothing for politics, and those who do are 
some hundreds of thousands of the educated and semi- 
educated classes who in proportion to their education have 
lost their old beliefs. The stir in India proceeds from social 
and economic and political causes, and religious prejudices 
have been turned on as from a bellows to quicken the flame. 
They are not a hurricane driving fire through a forest. 

With the Muhammadans the position is very different. 
Varying as they do nearly as much as the Hindus in respect 
of race and language, they are more united by religion, his- 
tory and purpose. Islam has not compromised with the 
indigenous faiths of the country as Hinduism has done. Such 
traces of Hindu religious practice as are found among 
Indian Moslems are generally confined to converts from 
Hinduism. In all essentials the Islam of India is the faith 
carried forth from Ardsia, centreing in and conserved by 
the written word of the Qoran, as the ultimate source of all 
inspired knowledge. This produces a uniformity in all 
essential beliefs that is lacking to Hinduism, and means also 
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that the religious text exercises a far more direct control 
upon practical action. The Arya Samaj attempts to extract 
a vague moral code from the Vedas. Learned Hindus may 
occasionally quote the Shastras as enjoining or prohibiting 
some act. But the Qoran’s claim to control each detail of 
everyday behaviour is commonly admitted by all Muham- 
madans. From it the maulavis derive fatwas regulating 
the evacuation of houses or inoculation with serum in a 
plague epidemic; and I have seen a thrill run through a 
congregation when the preacher quoted, “ And there shall 
be made known to you a new form of carriage which no one 
has seen as yet,” and added the convincing comment, “ And 
behold, the train has come, the motor-car has come, and now 
the airships have began to fly!’ His hearers felt the proof 
positive of the Divine utterance. 

Nor has the Muhammadan revival, presently to be 
described, apparently done anything to weaken the com- 
pelling force of religion. The founders of the Aligarh College 
have succeeded to all appearance in combining the pursuit 
of western science and philosophy with fidelity to the estab- 
lished creed. When religious teaching in its highest phases 
tends to metaphysical speculation, contact with western 
philosophy must help to destroy the dogmas that support 
the fabric. But even with the educated Muhammadan 
philosophic doubt is only carnal wisdom that expends itself 
in futile assaults on the eternal structure of the Divine lore. 

The Muhammadans are scattered widely over India and 
predominate only in the Punjab and in Eastern Bengal. In 
the latter province they are by race indistinguishable from 
the Hindus, but were forcibly converted during the Mogul 
suzerainty. But diffused and different as they are, they all 
have the consciousness of unity. The Musulman who is 
descended from a conquering tribe remembers how the 
Moguls ruled nearly all India. The Musulman who was con- 
verted three hundred years ago still retains the convert’s 
extraordinary zeal and pride for his new religion. And 
Islam has always been and still to some extent remains a 
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proselytising religion, and this fact lays a common responsi- 
bility on all who profess it. 

Finally the Muhammadans of India are actuated by a 
definite purpose, the consciousness of which extends further 
down into the social strata than might be supposed. They 
have seen themselves steadily ousted from their pride of 
place by the people they conquered, and they have seen the 
process accelerated under the Pax Britannica. The big 
estates have gone under through extravagance and litiga- 
tion and have passed into thriftier Hindu hands. From the 
outset of British rule, the Hindus have surpassed them in 
aptitude for western education which was the chief passport 
to Government service. So long as it was only a question of 
clerical service, this did not so much matter; but when 
clerks were promoted to subordinate and then to responsible 
executive office, and when posts such as the police, originally 
reserved for the classes in whom capacity for executive com- 
mand was recognized, came to be thrown open more and 
more to education, the Muhammadan saw the ascendency 
of the Hindu being alarmingly extended. They are there- 
fore deliberately bent on a consolidation and conservation 
of their forces which shall enable them to resist the appre- 
hended deluge of Hindu predominance. 

It is only of recent years, however, that Hindu and 
Muhammadan communities have come to realize their 
corporate existence. For generations they have lived side by 
side in the country, divided certainly by religious practices 
which often led to occasional and local acts of violence, but 
on the whole peaceably and without racial emulation. The 
spread of English education among the Hindus was the first 
thing to arouse Muhammadan alarm. Sir Saiyid Ahmad, a 
man whose name is less well known than it deserves to be, 
set himself to preach to his co-religionists the need of 
modern education and to supply the means of providing it. 
The college which he had founded at Aligarh has flourished 
exceedingly, and become the focus of Muhammadan hopes 
and enterprise in India. Its old boys have become mis- 
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sionaries of education and there is no part of India from 
which the college does not draw students and with 
which it does not maintain relations. It claims with good 
reason to be an imperial enterprise, and enthusiastic depu- 
tations headed by the leading Moslems in India are now 
touring the entire country and collecting a large fund with 
the object of converting it into a Muhammadan university. 
Nothing has contributed so much to consolidate Muhamma- 
dan feeling throughout India as the Aligarh movement. 

In the early days when the Indian National Congress was 
the only embodiment of the demand for constitutional 
change, a few Muhammadans joined it and helped, as Mr 
Chirol says, “‘ to justify its claim to be called national, in so 
far as that term connoted the representation of the dif- 
ferent creeds and races of India.” But gradually, as the 
Muhammadans saw reason to fear that the demand for 
larger powers of self-government meant Hindu aggrandise- 
ment, they have ceased to be associated with the Congress, 
and have concentrated more upon their own lines. And in 
proportion as moderate methods of representation gave way 
to violent ones the Muhammadans held themselves more 
and more aloof. In the ranks of the openly disaffected there 
are veryfew Muhammadans, and absolutely none of note. The 
Muhammadan attitude has been, not indeed to refrain 
entirely from criticism of Government, but to assert their 
loyalty to British rule and their strict adherence to con- 
stitutional methods of reform. 

It is probable that Lord Morley’s enlargement of the 
legislative councils has robbed the congress of whatever 
political importance it may have once possessed; and it was 
over the question of representation for the enlarged councils 
that the cleavage between the races took sharper form. The 
Hindus asked to be represented on an arithmetical basis, 
including the depressed castes in their number, in territorial 
electorates. The Muhammadans said that the depressed 
community were not Hindus, and that local constituencies 
would result in the Muhammadans not getting their fair 
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share of seats. They pressed for separate electorates. In the 
end Lord Morley made good the assurances that Lord 
Minto had given some years before, and the Muhammadans 
secured their separate representation. The principle is 
capable of abuse, and there is a tendency for the Muham- 
madans to abuse it by seeking to secure separate electorates 
for local boards and committees where they are not really 
needed and only create unnecessary division. But in the case 
of the councils they cannot be blamed for insisting on a 
point that they believed vital to their political future. The 
adverse comments of the Hindu Press upon the Secretary of 
State’s decision showed that the other party also were fully 
alive to its significance. 

Every man, they say, is a Platonist or an Aristotelian. 
Most Englishmen in India have probably a private predi- 
lection either for Hindu or for Muhammadan. Nor is the 
preference likely to be a reasoned one. The virtues and the 
vices are not unevenly balanced. The meanest chicaneries 
of the Kayasth village accountant are no worse than the 
sordid cunning of a small Bisati pedlar. The courtesy and 
fine-feeling of a Muhammadan country gentleman are 
matched by the simple manliness of an old Sikh resaldar. In 
both races one can admire men of sincerity and self-abnega- 
tion. If the Muhammadan excels in capacity for command, 
against this may be set the humbler virtues, especially the 
patience in adversity, of the Hindu ryot. The only positive 
reason to be given one way or the other is that the Muham- 
madan is nearer to us than the Hindu in history, religious 
and social usage. They came into India foreigners as we did; 
we like they are “ people of a book”; and they, like we, 
think it no evil to eat beef. These points in common, 
perhaps, appeal to more Englishmen than any ethnological 
connexion with ‘the Aryans, or any remote community of 
language, though, owing to the relatively backward and de- 
pressed condition of the Muhammadans, the actual cases 
in which they afford a ground for either social or intellec- 
tual intercourse are few. If the Englishman leans uncon- 
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sciously one way or the other it is probably mainly a matter 
of circumstances and temperament. 

But in the present political trial of strength it is difficult 
for most onlookers not to feel sympathy with the Muham- 
madan; he is in a minority and well he knows it. His only 
chance is to play the game of the minority, concentrating 
his forces, rigorously refusing to be drawn into the position 
of dependence on the larger party, and maintaining per- 
fectly correct relations with the arbiter in the hope of 
thereby strengthening his cause. And this is what he is doing. 
After the settlement of the council question, the races were 
politically as far apart as they have ever been. Then came 
the last National Congress at Allahabad. The Hindu leaders 
made speeches deploring the disunion of peoples, and pos- 
sibly in imitation of recent developments in England, a 
resolution was passed inviting the Muhammadans to attend 
a joint conference and discover means of swearing eternal 
friendship. These overtures caused the Muhammadans an 
anxious moment. They had seen the net spread before. 
They did not believe that there was any room for com- 
promise upon the questions in issue. But they were appa- 
rently persuaded that policy required compliance. They 
were advised that it would not look well in England if the 
Moslems were always a recalcitrant minority, rejecting the 
olive branches held out to them. So with misgivings their 
leaders attended the joint conference, which duly resulted 
in the establishment of a standing conciliation committee 
for the purpose of adjusting differences. It is not known 
that tl e committee has met; it is not unlikely that it never 
will. There is no human prospect of a committee seated 
round a table finding any solution of the vital questions 
which divide the races—such as the non-slaughter of cows 
by Muhammadans for food and sacrifice, the institution of 
simultaneous examinations in England and India for the 
Civil Service, the bestowal of appointments in proportion 
to numerical strength, and common electorates for local 
self-government purposes. The first question wakes at once 
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all the forces of religious passion on both sides, and bigotry 
never compromises. The other three, closely connected 
with each other, epitomise the conflict of political interests. 
There is no offer of compromise from the majority, and the 
minority would not dare to compromise. 

How superficial were the overtures for amity subse- 
quent incidents have shown. Hardly was the conference 
over when a prominent Hindu member of it moved a reso- 
lution in the Viceroy’s Council that gave bitter offence to 
the Muhammadaxs as breathing the very spirit which had 
just been disowned. And all throughout India during the 
period of preparation for the census, both parties have been 
sedulously at work to inflate the returns telling in their re- 
spective favour. No one can define with great precision the 
difference between Urdu and Hindi as spoken tongues. 
The former designates the language evolved in the armies 
of the Muhammadan conquerors; it is still the official lan- 
guage of most of northern India, and in some vague way 
it still connotes the importance of the Muhammadan. But 
in syntax and idiom Hindi and Urdu are one, and when 
spoken they are distinguishable only by the higher propor- 
tion of Persian and Arabic words which Urdu employs. The 
population of India is too illiterate to fill up its own census 
papers. Consequently here was a splendid opportunity for 
the militant agencies of either side to issue private instruct- 
tions to the enumerators. And from thousands of places 
complaints went up that the record was being deliberately 
distorted. Cynics went so far as to assert that the census of 
Hindi and Urdu-speaking peoples would prove to be in nice 
proportion to the number of Hindu and Moslem enumera- 
tors; but this forecast was unduly unflattering not merely 
to the supervising staff but to the robustness of the indi- 
viduals catechized. Probably more Hindus admitted speak- 
ing Urdu than Muhammadans confessed to Hindi, since 
Urdu enjoys the prestige of official countenance and is 
regarded generally as the more elegant language. At the 
moment of writing the results are not available. If either 
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language shows a decided gain at the expense of the other 
it is certain that recriminations will be renewed. 

It will be unfortunate if the drift of events renders the 
two great parties incapable of joint action for their common 
good ; worse if one of them comes to be permanently identi- 
fied with the critics of the Government and the other with 
its dependents; and worst of all perhaps if Government lays 
itself under any suspicion of pursuing the policy “ divide et 
impera.” The crying needs of India, as has again and again 
been said, are social and economic. These are the fields in 
which Government has hitherto done least, partly because 
of more immediate burdens, partly from a desire to let 
people help themselves. Now religion enters far into every- 
day life in India, and there is a small hope of joint action for 
the purposes of social reform. In education, for the moment, 
the tide is setting strongly towards sectarianism, but it is 
yet conceivable that co-operation between the races might 
result in the great free universal state system dreamed of 
by Mr Gokhele, with religious instruction by denominational 
teachers within set hours. There are fields of industry again, 
which might be developed as genuine swadeshi, without any 
of the quasi-religious intolerance of those whose cry it is. 
On such a question as that of the excise duties, there is room 
for joint effort. Above all enlightened co-operation might 
do far more to improve agriculture, to help an indebted 
peasantry, and to educate opinion up to measures of pre- 
caution that would save India her heavy annual death roll 
from plague and fever. 

Muhammadan effort is too sincere and forceful, and 
there is too virile a temper behind it for many of them 
to adopt the role of servile friends of Government. If self- 
interest enters into their loyalty, yet it is mainly a matter 
of sentiment and tradition. The fact that Islam is a world 
influence and that they have kinship with millions of thesame 
faith in the Near East will save them from any enervating 
subservience to the government established in India. Indeed 
the difficulties to be encountered with the Moslems arise 
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chiefly from the pan-Islamic sentiment and their incli- 
nation to invest questions of detail with the dignity of 
international complications. The candid friend must allow 
that the “vast depressed Muhammadan community ” is 
a phrase that is somewhat lightly and sometimes unreason- 
ably invoked for petty ends. 

Nor is it in the least likely that in spite of the human 
inclination to deal friendly with those who speak (relatively) 
well of you, the Government will leave itself open to any 
charge of favoritism. The tradition of impartiality is too 
well established to be easily overthrown. It is a matter of 
more serious doubt whether we have not unwittingly entered 
on a policy of separation which may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. It seemed well-nigh impossible to deny the Muham- 
madan claim of separate electorates to councils. But the 
Muhammadans have caught at the concession as if it were 
the administration of a universal principle, and it would be 
an error of the gravest to admit their claim, and to put 
Hindus and Moslems into watertight compartments for 
every trifling purpose of administration. It appears as if the 
Government were likely to be carried further and to concede 
a charter for a Muhammadan University. So far official 
silence has been kept upon this subject, and it is premature 
to anticipate a momentous decision. But the onlooker cannot 
but reflect that one Muhammadan University will be the 
natural precursor of half a dozen Hindu ones, and wonder 
what the effect will be upon the tensions between the races, 
as well as upon the system of higher education in India. 
Neither is so bad but that they might be worse. 








CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


I. THE DOMINION BUDGET 

HE budget speech of Hon. W. S. Fielding, Minister 

of Finance, occupied only forty-five minutes in de- 
livery. It has been his custom to enter into an exhaustive 
consideration of the financial condition of the country, and 
there was, therefore, some surprise that he contented himself 
with such a summary statement of the results of the year’s 
business. He had, however, no tariff changes to announce 
nor any new measures of policy to disclose. 

The figures for the year reveal an overflowing treasury 
and surpluses without precedent in the history of con- 
federation. For 1909-10 Mr Fielding had estimated the 
revenue at $97,500,000, with a possibility that the total 
would reach $100,000,000. The actual revenue was just over 
$101,500,000. The current expenditure was estimated at 
$81,000,000. The actual outlay was $79,400,000.The surplus 
was, therefore, $22,000,000. The capital and special charges 
totalled $35,900,000, but with sinking fund payments the 
net debt increase was only $12,300,000. The Transcon- 
tinental Railway absorbed $20,000,000, more than seven 
and a half millions of which amount was covered by current 
expenditure. 

The incomplete figures for 1910-11 suggest an actual 
revenue of $117,500,000, with a probable current expendi- 
ture of $87,000,000 and asurplus of $30,500,000. The expendi- 
ture on capital and special accounts was $30,500,000, of which 
$24,000,000 was devoted to the Transcontinental Railway 
and $11,500,000 to public works, railways, canals, subsidies 
and bounties. The addition to the debt for 1910-11 will be 
$3,900,000, which will bring the net debt of the country 
to $340,168,000, Estimating the population at 7,785,000, 
Mr Fielding puts the debt per head at $43°69, as against 
$39°61 in 1907, $49°88 in 1900 and $50°82 in 1896. 


Mr Fielding intimated that the iron and steel bounties 
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would not be renewed and produced a statement to show 
that since 1884 the country had paid in bounties on iron, 
steel, lead, manilla fibre, crude petroleum and beet-root 
sugar $21,031,700. The outlay for bounties in 1910 was 
$2,414,000, while the estimate for Ig1I runs over $1,500,000. 
A determined effort is now being made to secure a short 
extension of the steel bounties, and, despite Mr Fielding’s 
assurance to the contrary, some additional assistance may 
be extended to the great steel plant at Sydney. There is 
reason to think that the bulk of the Government’s sup- 
porters in Parliament would not resist a continuation of 
the bounties or a modification of the tariff in behalf of the 
steel companies, if the period of aid were strictly limited 
and it could be shown clearly that such action would not 
conflict with the Reciprocity Agreement with Washington. 

It may be worth while to go beyond Mr Fielding’s budget 
statement in order to show the amazing expansion of Canada. 
In 1878 the exports totalled $79,323,667. In 1910 they 
were $309,682,431. During that period the imports have 
increased from $93,081,787 to $418,730,764. The total 
foreign trade for 1910 was $728,413,195. That for IgII is 
estimated at $800,000,000. For 1878 the aggregate revenue 
was $22,406,257, for 1910-11 it is estimated at $117,500,000. 
For 1878 the total expenditure was $30,545,771, for Ig10-I1 
it is estimated at $122,500,000. A bank-note circulation of 
$21,000,000 in 1878 has grown to nearly $80,000,000. 
Deposits of less than $72,000,000 have increased to 
$900,000,000, and bank loans of $129,000,000 have grown 
to $900,000,000. In 1878 we had 6,143 miles of railway 
in operation, and we have now a railway mileage of 24,731. 
The freight tonnage has increased from 7,883,472 to 
74,482,866. We now have 4,500 miles of railway under con- 
struction, and during this year, according to the estimate 
of the Department of the Interior, 450,000 immigrants 
will enter the country. In face of such facts only a sober- 
minded and clear-headed people can hope to distinguish 
between optimism and arrogance. 
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II. LORD GREY IN CANADA 
FEW months hence Earl Grey will end his term as 


Governor-General of Canada. No domestic political 
crisis has occurred during his term of office nor has any 
irritation developed between the Dominion and the 
Mother Country. But while his regime has been unsensa- 
tional there have been sober forces in action and a steady 
process of enlarging independence within the Empire. 
Through his energy, enthusiasm, and determination and 
the far reach of his imagination we had the great national 
and Imperial festival on the Plains of Abraham and the 
final dedication of that hallowed ground to public uses. 
By long summer journeys and laborious personal investi- 
gation he has acquired a knowledge of all the provinces 
and the far outposts of Canada such as few Canadians 
possess. He has been active in support of moral, social and 
philanthropic movements. He has stimulated the patriotism 
of Canadians. He has nourished and strengthened Imperial 
feeling. But while speaking freely on occasion he has re- 
spected the limitations of his office and has enjoyed the 
absolute confidence of his advisers. Between himself and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier there never has been a moment of friction. 
With the leaders of the Conservative party he has had only 
cordial personal relations. It is true that he has been de- 
nounced by spokesmen for the Nationalist group of Quebec 
as an intriguing emissary of Empire and that he has come 
under the lash of a few British Canadian writers. There 
is, however, a flavour of high sport in baiting a Governor- 
General, and probably there always will be colonial patriots 
with a keen scent for Imperial meddling. 

Earl Grey, however, enjoys an undiminished popu- 
larity. He has been the more influential because he has 
manifested an ardent sympathy with the national temper 
of Canadians and has recognized that a keen native patriotism 
is not incompatible with a robust Imperial citizenship. The 
significant fact in the evolution of Canada during his regime 
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has been the organization of a Canadian navy, and the 
deliberate, calculated assumption of larger powers in dealings 
with foreign nations.We have dealt directly at least so far as 
the machinery of negotiation has been exposed with Japan, 
with France and with the United States. We have chosen 
to retain supreme control of the navy and to determine 
as the emergency arises what shall be the measure of our 
co-operation with the Admiralty. In all this there has been 
no conflict with the Imperial authorities nor any conscious 
assertion of divided interests between Canada and the 
Mother Country. But it must appear to practical minds 
that the Empire develops a dangerously loose organization 
and that the time approaches for a profound examination 
of the tendencies both of Colonial and of Imperial policy. 
Must we forge stronger bonds of union or drift apart? Will 
the ultimate result of Colonial autonomy be separation 
or consolidation? In any event there can be no repression 
of national sentiment in the over-sea dominions nor is there 
any power of compulsion available to secure the bases of 
the Imperial structure. What is to be assumed is that the 
recognition of changing relations between the Dominions 
and the Mother Country will turn the minds of Imperial 
statesmen at home and abroad to the necessity of a more 
practical and more responsible partnership, and that out 
of the fullness of a developing Imperial patriotism will 
come the guarantees of security and the realities of Empire. 

With the assumption of greater national sovereignty 
by the Dominions the office of Governor-General will 
become more rather than less important. Here Canada has 
had no ground of grievance, and it is frankly recognized 
that the appointment of the Duke of Connaught expresses 
a deep and delicate regard for the Dominion. There is 
amongst the mass of Canadians no great reverence for 
hereditary distinction save as it represents worth and ser- 
vice. We demand simplicity even in ceremonial functions. 
We like to express ourselves in the language and the de- 
meanour of a wholesome democracy. For the throne we 
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have reverence and devotion. It is important, therefore, 
that in the selection of Governors-General and in the 
distribution of Imperial titles there should be a wise 
discrimination and an abiding sense of the dignity of the 
source from which these proceed. Nothing could be more 
unwise than to treat appointments to the Governor- 
Generalship or the bestowal of honours as the ordinary 
distribution of party patronage. Fortunately the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Connaught gives dignity to the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada and an assurance that in 
the future as in the past the office will be filled by men of 
personal distinction and adequate fitness for Imperial 
responsibilities. 





III. WAR VESSELS ON THE LAKES 


HE question of war vessels on the Great Lakes has 

been revived by a request from Washington to permit 
the Dubuque, a vessel with six four-inch guns to pass through 
the Canadian canals as a substitute for the Nashville, a 
larger but less modern vessel, which has been stationed on 
Lake Michigan since 1907. By the Rush-Bagot convention, 
entered into by Great Britain and the United States ninety- 
four years ago, it was provided that neither country should 
have more than one vessel on Lake Ontario, two on the 
Upper Lakes and one on Lake Champlain, that no ship 
should exceed one hundred tons burden and that its 
armament should not exceed one 18-pounder cannon. 
Canada, in faithful observance of the treaty, has only one 
vessel on the Upper Lakes, 170 feet long, with a speed of 
16 or 17 knots and unarmed. The United States, however, 
has ten vessels on the lakes with 50 guns and 2,000 naval 
militia. 

The convention is terminable on six months’ notice by 
either country, and Canada therefore has to accommodate 
Washington or risk abrogation of the agreement. Before 
the Joint High Commission of 1890 the United States Com- 
missioners represented that in case of war one hundred 
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vessels of the British navy were of sufficiently light draught 
to pass through the Canadian canals, and that as these 
vessels could not be opposed by American war vessels they 
would completely dominate the lakes. It was suggested, 
therefore, that in this situation it might become necessary 
for the United States to construct and maintain a fleet of 
war vessels on the lakes in order to ensure the adequate 
protection of American interests. It is understood that 
Lord Herschell was convinced the American demand could 
not be resisted and that in order to save the Convention of 
1817 the British Commissioners, if a treaty had been 
concluded, would have agreed to allow passage through 
the canals of war vessels partly constructed on the Upper 
Lakes but unarmoured and unequipped. 

It is manifest that the United States is actuated only 
by domestic considerations, but none the less there is 
direct violation of the ancient convention by one party 
to the contract. In an address delivered at Washington 
some months ago by Mr Justice Riddell of Canada, it was 
suggested that in celebration of the hundred years of peace 
between this country and the United States the convention 
should be converted into a permanent treaty. This pro- 
posal has had the general support of the Press of Canada, 
and undoubtedly would be acceptable to the Canadian 
Government. No response has come from Washington, 
however, and it is unlikely notwithstanding the prevailing 
good relations between the two countries that it will be 
favourably considered by the American authorities. The 
situation is thoroughly unsatisfactory, but apparently 
the Canadian Government feels that it is better to tolerate 
such evasion by consent as has been practised than to force 
Washington to respect or terminate the convention. 
Throughout the Canadian Government has acted within 
its own independent judgement and without the sugges- 
tion of compulsion from the Imperial authorities. Even- 
tually, notwithstanding the attitude of Canada, the con- 
vention seems certain to be terminated or so radically 
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revised to meet conditions in the United States that the 
revision will be tantamount to abrogation. 





IV. THE TRADE AGREEMENT 


ORE than three months have elapsed since Mr 

Fielding stated the details of the trade agreement 
between Canada and the United States to the House of 
Commons, and still the ratification of Parliament is with- 
held. There is no doubt that when the final vote is reached 
the compact will be accepted, but not with such unanimity 
and confidence as the Government counted upon when its 
terms were first disclosed. It was assumed that the agree- 
ment would receive the united support of the Ministerialists 
and create a division in the Conservative party. It has 
divided the Ministerialists, and there is a certain expecta- 
tion that the Opposition will vote solidly against ratifica- 
tion. For three months no other question has seriously 
engaged the attention of the country. A few days of anxious 
doubt and questioning succeeded Mr Fielding’s state- 
ment. During these days the Liberal Press was jubilant 
and confident, the Conservative Press guarded and reti- 
cent. It was remembered that for nearly half a century 
Canadian statesmen had sought fiscal concessions at 
Washington. Galt and Brown and Dorion and Mackenzie 
had advocated continental free trade in natural products. 
Even in the birth throes of protection Sir John Macdonald 
had demanded reciprocity in trade or reciprocity in tariffs. 
The Liberal party under Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir 
Richard Cartwright had presented free trade with the 
United States as the chief feature of party policy. It was 
always believed that Sir Charles Tupper was favourable 
at least to a limited trade arrangement with Washington. 
Incorporated in the protectionist tariff of 1879 was a statu- 
tory offer of free trade with the adjoining country in natural 
products. Now that this long object of Canadian policy was 
achieved and that without serious disturbance of the duties 
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on manufactures it was natural to think that the whole 
country would rejoice. Instead a clamour of hostile criti- 
cism soon arose, and as yet its volume and vigour have 
hardly abated. 

It is worth while, without attempting to force a favour- 
able or an unfavourable judgement upon the agreement 
to state the arguments advanced against ratification and 
the sources from which these proceed. The first condem- 
natory resolution came from the Board of Trade of Mon- 
treal, but the adverse vote was only slightly stronger than 
that in favour of the compact. The Board of Trade of 
Toronto declared against the agreement by 289 to 13. 
The Associated Boards of Trade of Ontario condemned 
by 97 to 18, and the Winnipeg Board of Trade and the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange by decisive majorities. Con- 
demnatory resolutions were passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and by 
various patriotic organizations. The Legislatures of British 
Columbia, of Manitoba, of New Brunswick and of Ontario 
condemned the agreement by the full strength of the 
Conservative majorities. In the Legislature of British 
Columbia there was only one vote for the agreement and in 
that of Ontario the vote was 75 to 17. 

In Toronto a hostile manifesto was issued by eighteen 
influential Liberals, amongst whom were Sir Edmund 
Walker, President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Sir Mortimer Clark, a former Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario, Mr Z. A. Lash, K.C., one of the leaders of the 
Canadian Bar, Mr John C. Eaton, head of the greatest 
retail business in Canada, Mr E. R. Wood, a conspicuous 
figure in Canadian finance, and Mr W. K. George, then 
President of the Toronto Liberal Association and a former 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
In the House of Commons Hon. Clifford Sifton, Minister 
of the Interior from 1896 to 1905 and now Chairman of 
the National Commission on Conservation of Natural 
Resources, Mr Lloyd Harris, member for the industrial 
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constituency of Brantford, and Mr W. M. German, mem- 
ber for the border county of Welland, in Ontario, although 
hitherto staunch supporters of the Government, have 
spoken and will vote against the agreement. A new political 
organization has been formed at Toronto under the name 
of the Canadian National League with Mr Lash as Presi- 
dent, and which, in affiliation with similar organizations at 
Montreal and Winnipeg, will issue literature, maintain a 
staff of speakers, and co-operate generally with the Con- 
servative party to prevent ratification of the agreement, 
and should it be adopted to accomplish the defeat of the 
Government and install an Administration at Ottawa 
pledged to cancellation. 

On the other hand, the Government has the energetic 
support of the Grain Growers’ Association of the West 
and the farmers’ organization of Ontario. A multitude of 
petitions have come to Parliament from the western grain 
growers in favour of the agreement. The Legislature of 
Nova Scotia on a strict party division has endorsed it. The 
Legislature of Saskatchewan, in which there are a dozen 
Conservative members, declared unanimously for the 
agreement, for a further preference of 124 per cent in favour 
of British manufactures and for ultimate free trade with 
Great Britain. Only the Legislatures of Alberta, Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec have failed to consider the 
compact, and the assumption is that all three would sup- 
port the action of the Federal Government. In the mean- 
time the debate drags on in the House of Commons. As yet 
it has been impossible to convict the Opposition of de- 
liberate obstruction. As many speeches have been made 
by Ministerialists as by Oppositionists. There was delay 
in order to vote supplies, delay over the Budget and the 
Estimates, delay over the Easter recess. There was satisfac- 
tion amongst Oppositionists when Congress adjourned 
without ratifying the agreement. There is a hope, but 
hardly an expectation, that it may be finally rejected by 
the United States Senate. It is the settled belief of the 
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Opposition that the more clearly the people can be made to 
understand its details, its general tendencies and its broad 
effects, the heavier will be public disapproval. The Govern- 
ment holds apparently with equal strength of conviction 
that once the agreement goes into effect its advantages 
will be so great and so general that effective opposition will 
become impossible. Both parties have held numerous meet- 
ings in the constituencies and both profess to be encouraged 
by the results. What is certain is that there has been a 
serious disturbance of party relationships and that, as from 
1876 to 1896, all other questions are subordinated to the 
trade issue. 

It cannot be doubted that the mass of manufacturers 
regard the contract into which the Government has entered 
with grave apprehension. Mr Taft admits that the repre- 
sentatives of the United States were instructed to gothe length 
of absolute free trade between the two countries. Canadian 
manufacturers areconvinced that they cannot competesuccess- 
fully with the great trusts and heavily capitalized industries of 
the neighbouring country. They feel that if the farmers are 
deprived of such protection as they now enjoy against the 
importation of American products there will be an irre- 
sistible movement against the duties in favour of manu- 
factures. It is argued that free wheat will transfer the 
milling industry to St Paul and Minneapolis, particularly 
as the agreement does not provide for abolition of the 
duties on flour and by-products. The packing houses fear 
loss of the western market, keen competition in their own 
field for hogs, and a trust control of the market across the 
border against which they cannot hope to make headway. 
The fruit growers of British Columbia will lose their advan- 
tage in the prairie provinces and those of Ontario face the 
loss of the western trade, heavy imports of American 
fruits before their own fields ripen, and subsequently a 
lessened demand in a jaded market. It is held that the salt 
industry will be prejudiced and that manufacturers of the 
finer grades of paper will be subjected to severe compe- 
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tition under unequal conditions. But beyond the effects 
upon individual industries national and Imperial con- 
siderations enter into the problem, and these chiefly inspire 
the agitation against ratification of the compact. 

It must be remembered that during the old Reciprocity 
Treaty, running from 1854 to 1866, there was no con- 
federated Dominion, there was no considerable exchange 
of trade between the two Canadas and the British maritime 
provinces, the west lay in primeval solitude under the 
jealous sovereignty of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the 
meantime we have made connection with the east by the 
Intercolonial Railway and with the west by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and have assumed heavy obligations of cash 
and credit for two additional transcontinental railway 
enterprises. It is estimated that eighty per cent of the trade 
of Canada is done within the national boundaries. The 
policy of driving trade from east to west was imposed 
upon us by the exclusive tariffs of the United States. Again 
and again we made pilgrimages to Washington, only to 
return discouraged and empty-handed. In order, there- 
fore, to maintain our existence as a nation we were forced 
to create ports, to deepen canals, to build railways, and to 
provide at enormous cost all the necessary facilities for 
interchange of trade between seven or eight millions of 
people stretched across a continent. Opponents of the 
Reciprocity agreement naturally dwell upon these facts 
and insist that free trade in natural products will mean 
an immense diversion of traffic to north and south courses 
and thus affect great transportation enterprises in which 
hundreds of millions of British capital have been invested, 
check the growth of Canadian industrial centres, and tend 
to separate both the east and the west from older Canada. 

It is argued, moreover, that seventy per cent of the 
western population has been born on the plains, or has 
come from over the sea or from the United States, and thus 
has no knowledge of older Canada, and naturally an imper- 
fect sympathy with eastern interests and eastern con- 
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ditions. Besides a great physical gap divides the east from 
the west and makes the problem of Canadian nationality 
immensely onerous and difficult. Opponents of the agree- 
ment also contend that both the independence of Canada 
and the connexion with Great Britain are threatened by 
a policy which establishes close commercial relations be- 
tween the Dominion and the United States, which en- 
courages an unequal partnership between eight millions 
and ninety millions of people, which must reduce imports 
from the Mother Country, and which must practically 
exclude us from any future fiscal union of the British 
dominions. It is insisted also that the agreement, terminable 
as it is at the caprice of either country, lacks the essential 
element of permanence, and leaves it within the power of 
the United States when new trading conditions have been 
established to reduce the whole commerce of the Dominion 
to confusion, and thus to exercise a mighty leverage for 
political union. 

To all this is added an accumulating mass of statistics 
to prove that the average prices of farm products range as 
high in Canada as in the United States, and that the inter- 
ests of farmers cannot be advanced by the unobstructed 
competition of products from the United States, from 
Argentina, from Australia, from New Zealand and from 
nine or ten other countries entitled to the benefits of the 
agreement under favoured nation treaties. One result has 
been to destroy, or at least to impair, the contention that 
the United States must soon cease to be a grain-exporting 
country. As was to be expected from more scientific methods 
of farming the actual yield of wheat in the United States is 
increasing steadily, the production per head of population 
is increasing, the acreage devoted to wheat is increasing and 
the yield per acre is increasing. For example, between 1890 
and 1909 the production increased from 2,383,000,000 bushels 
to 3,464,000,000 bushels, the production per head from 
7°33 bushels to 8°07 bushels, the area of production from 
36,814,000 acres to 49,930,000 acres and the yield per acre 
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from 12°88 bushels to 14°76 bushels. In short, the Conser- 
vative party is squarely recommitting itself to the old 
Macdonald policy of all-round protection, and whatever 
loss of strength may be sustained in the rural constituencies, 
there is reason to think that gains will be made in the indus- 
trial communities. 

Although, as has been said, manufacturers are not af- 
fected directly by the Reciprocity agreement, they seem 
to be persuaded that if the bulk of Western products go 
southward there must be some proportionate return trade 
in American manufactures and they well understand that 
the growth of the west explains the industrial revival in 
older Canada. It is manifest, however, that the Govern- 
ment contemplates no attack upon manufacturers. This 
assurance has come both from Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
from Mr Fielding, with the additional announcement 
that it is not now intended to increase the British pre- 
ference. But in the west both the Government and the 
Opposition face a formidable free trade sentiment. There 
is a feeling very like that in the south with which American. 
statesmen had to deal in the ’thirties, and through which 
free trade was made a principle of the Confederacy. The 
unanimous resolution of the Saskatchewan Legislature 
shows the depth of this feeling, and it is inflamed by the 
considerable element of British free traders in the Prairie 
Provinces, who cannot have any exact knowledge of con-- 
ditions in older Canada, but who see here as in England 
an eternal law in an economic creed. As these can have no- 
alliance with Conservatives, they may become increasingly 
influential in the Liberal party. It is true the western. 
grain growers have not secured any appreciable reduction. 
in the duties on farm machinery and that the Reciprocity 
agreement has not taken the exact form of their demands, 
but while pressing still for lower duties they will not reject 
what the agreement with Washington offers. There is 
manifest exasperation amongst supporters of the Govern- 
ment over the attitude of many manufacturers and in the 
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west vigorous denunciation of “the eastern interests.” 
It would be idle to deny that the whole controversy is 
infinitely disturbing and that we approach a dangerous 
tension between the newer and the older provinces. So long 
as the agitation for lower duties was directed only towards 
the Laurier administration Western Conservatives tolerated 
if they did not even incite the movement. Thus they gave 
strength to the forces which they must now resist. It is note- 
worthy that, notwithstanding the action of the Conservatives 
in the Saskatchewan Legislature every Conservative news- 
paper in the province opposes reciprocity, and this is true 
of the whole press of the party from the lakes to the Pacific. 
It is certain, however, that the Conservative party has a 
hard battle to fight in the western country or at least in 
the three grain-growing provinces. There is some expecta- 
tion that Mr McBride, the Premier of British Columbia, 
will join Mr Borden, and become virtually the western 
leader of the party. This undoubtedly would strengthen 
the Opposition, and, more important, from the command- 
ing position which he would take in national affairs he could 
perhaps do something to modify western feeling and inspire 
national consciousness in the new population. It is expected 
that the first test of public feeling over the trade agreement 
will be made in Nova Scotia, where a provincial general 
election is impending. The Liberal Government of the 
province will seek to have the contest turn on the trade 
issue. It is contended that the fishermen are strongly 
favourable to Reciprocity, and this vote is decisive in many 
constituencies. A provincial contest, however, never is a 
true test of feeling on a Federal issue, although no doubt a 
favourable verdict would hearten the Federal Administra- 
tion. This is not to suggest that the Government at Ottawa 
fears the judgement of the country. It is showing great 
activity in the constituencies and a strong confidence in 
the farming communities. Significant is the fact that even 
in Quebec discussion of the naval programme has been 
substantially abandoned, and that Mr Bourassa, with 
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various doubts and qualifications, commends the trade 
agreement, or at least rejects the arguments by which-it is 
chiefly opposed. 

The general argument of the Ministerialists is that the 
Government, faithful to the historical teaching of Canadian 
statesmen of all parties, has at last secured a generous trade 
arrangement with the United States, that this opens to 
farmers their natural and most profitable market, that 
better prices for farm products will increase land values 
and the revenues of the farming population, that pros- 
perous farmers assure prosperous towns and cities, that 
immigration from the United States and elsewhere into 
the western provinces will be accelerated, that increased 
field production will mean increased traffic for railways and 
a greater demand for manufactures, that growth of popu- 
lation will attract new industries to Canada, that with our 
greater store of raw material manufacturers will come to 
the sources of supply, that Canada is not less free to enter 
into a preferential trading relation with Great Britain, and 
that to suggest that an agreement for freer trade with the 
United States endangers Canadian nationality or the Imperial 
connexion is to insult the people and to reduce the profes- 
sion of loyalty to a base political artifice. Thus stands the 
great controversy which at least has restored vitality to 
Canadian politics, and, whatever the immediate issue, must 
have far-reaching consequences for Canada and for the 
Empire. Twenty years ago, under the leadership of Cleve- 
land and Laurier there was a formidable demand for low 
tariff all over the continent. There were no substantial or 
permanent results. Again under Taft and Laurier the two 
countries approach a commercial alliance. Generally the 
Liberal party of Canada inclines towards freedom of trade 
and welcomes the advances of Washington. The Conser- 
vative party, far more definitely than twenty years ago, 
resists American advances and would continue moderate 
protection of home industries and of the products of field, 
sea, mine and forest. Both parties profess to desire a pre- 
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ference for Canadian products in British markets, but 
neither feels that it would be prudent or advantageous 
to interfere in the domestic politics of Great Britain. 
Once we have an actual application of free trade in natural 
products there will follow either a reincarnation of pro- 
tectionism or a great concentration of influences towards 
the commercial unification of the continent. Can we, or 
should we, resist the advances of the United States since we 
enjoy only equal privileges with foreign nations in British 
markets? Unarmed fiscally Great Britain is powerless to 
affect the course of the Dominions over the sea. But we 
mistake if we think that we can trust to the gods alone to 
blaze our path and to secure our future. 








AUSTRALIAN POLITICS 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE—TWO VIEWS 


I. 

N the month of April the Commonwealth was in the 

throes of a struggle for the extension of federal powers 
and functions. The matters at issue were, in the nature of 
things, fought for and resisted chiefly on lines of party 
cleavage, and, as is usual in such cases, certain vital principles 
and tendencies were obscured or neglected in the clash and 
clang of conflict. But, while the fight between the Labour 
Government and its combination of opponents may have 
been of little more than domestic and temporary concern, 
and while too the questions decided at the Referendum 
were complicated by tactical manceuvring, nevertheless the 
student of imperial politics in its larger relations will per- 
ceive in recent occurrences a movement, a shaping of forces, 
of far-reaching importance. To the eye that looks beyond 
the present, to the intelligence seized of the value of prin- 
ciples, the thing that signified was not the victory or defeat 
of the Labour Government’s policy but the strengthening 
and extension of the federal idea, the more complete equip- 
ment of the central government with powers, the perfecting 
of the mechanism of national authority. That is the point 
of view from which it is proposed to regard the happenings 
of April. 

Five proposed constitutional amendments were submitted 
for the arbitrament of the electors of Australia. The con- 
stitution requires that any amendment shall be approved 
by a majority of the whole people voting and by a majority 
of the states. Two bills embodying the proposed amend- 
ments were passed by Parliament in its last session; one 
embodying four amendments, and the second containing 
the fifth. This is a procedure that occasioned a confusion 
of the issue, and alienated a mass of thoughtful opinion, 
threatening defeat for the whole policy. 

The four proposed amendments contained in one bill 
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were not closely related. As will be seen from the nature of 
the questions, it should have been quite possible for an 
elector to discriminate between them, to approve of one or 
more and to reject the remainder. But the Government 
wished to secure the whole block of its proposed amend- 
ments at one coup, and it therefore fastened together the 
four by which it was desired to extend the power of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, making them the subject of 
one referendum question, which had to be answered “ Yes ” 
or “ No.” It was clever, if not cunning politics, and as the 
constitution permitted it to be done the Government (on 
the Machiavellian conception of political ethics) could 
hardly be blamed for adopting the course that seemed likely 
to conduce to victory. But it aroused antagonisms and 
suspicions in quarters where there was an inclination to be 
friendly; and during the campaign these distrusts were 
deepened and extended by the intolerance of a section of 
the Labour party’s wirepullers in conference. The Pro- 
tectionists in Victoria were also alienated. These currents 
of opinion, however, do not, after all, touch essentials. They 
are of evanescent interest. What matters, from the broader 
outlook, is the underlying question of the scope of federal 
power, and the salutary exercise of it. 

The first proposed amendment affected the trade and 
commerce clauses of the constitution. As it stood, this pro- 
vision gave the federal Parliament power to make laws with 
respect to “Trade and commerce with other countries and 
among the states.” 

The words, “with other countries and among the 
states,” are a limitation upon the federal jurisdiction. As 
Professor Harrison Moore writes in his work on The Com- 
monwealth of Australia, “Commerce,” as the word is here 
employed, denotes that which “concerns more states than 
one,” as distinguished from the purely internal or domestic 
commerce of a single state. In fact the provision is the 
weakest endowment of commerce power enjoyed by any 
of the federated dominions. 
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It does not appear, from the debates of the Convention 
which framed the Commonwealth constitution, that any 
consideration was given to the adequacy of the form of 
words chosen. Indeed, they were hardly chosen at all, in 
the sense of weighing their import. They were substantially 
copied from the constitution of the United States, which 
endows Congress with power: “To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several states, and with the 
Indian tribes.” 

The result is that a purely artificial line is drawn between 
the commerce subject to federal law, and that which is under 
state jurisdiction. A ton of goods passing between Wodonga 
and Albury, situated in two states, though only three miles 
apart, is subject to Commonwealth law; but a ton of goods 
passing between Albury and Sydney, lying 350 miles apart, 
though in the same state, is not. It is not good government, 
it is not good sense, to enforce a legal distinction where there 
is no difference in the fact; and a bifurcated commerce 
law—nay, worse, a commerce law varying in each state— 
creates complications and makes mock at the very idea of 
federation. 





The strength of the case for this proposed amendment 
is impressed upon the mind of any one who reads the 
expository speech of the federal Attorney-General, Mr 
Hughes, and the reply to it by Mr Deakin (Federal Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 1910, pp. 4696-4715, and 4801-4828). 
Mr. Deakin on this occasion was so far below form as to 
remind one of Juvenal’s Crispus: 


** Cuius erant mores, qualis facundia, mite 
Ingenium ”’; 


and though, when his cause and his convictions are alike 
strong, it could never be said of him that munquam direztt 
brachia contra torrentem, he did now seem to be not 
swimming against the torrent but blocking it back with a 
sieve. The main argument rushed through and swirled 
round, but was not fairly met. 
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The pinch of the problem is, as was said by Mr. W. H. 
Irvine in the same debate, that 





“* Commerce is really an organic whole, and an organic 
whole of continually increasing complexity. . .. When 
we have in a constitution legislative powers divided by 
an artificial line we impose on the court the necessity 
of drawing some distinction, and of resorting sometimes 
to the most extraordinary expedients in order to do so.” 


Three other proposed amendments of the constitution 
submitted to the electorate in conjunction with the 
commerce provision, were designed to give the Federal 
Parliament complete power to legislate with regard to all 
corporations operating within the Commonwealth; on in- 
dustries, including wages, employment, and industrial dis- 
putes; and regarding combinations and monopolies. They 
were extensions of the Commonwealth legislative domain 
that might fairly be subjects of differing degrees of popular 
favour. The arguments in support of a simple and direct 
exercise of authority over trade and commerce did not 
necessarily apply to the grant of a sweeping power over all 
industries and all corporations. But the Labour Govern- 
ment, being intensely anxious to secure extended scope 
regarding industrial legislation and the control of monopo- 
lies, bracketed these with the two other proposed amend- 
ments, so that by a pooling of votes they might achieve 
their full purpose at one stroke. 

The fifth proposed amendment, contained in a separate 
bill, and the subject of a separate referendum question, 
contemplated an audacious and drastic augmentation of 
federal authority. It was designed to hold a loaded rifle at 
the head of trusts and combines in the shape of a power to 
issue a peremptory mandate of nationalization. The new 
section proposed to be inserted in the constitution pro- 


vided: 


** When each House of the Parliament, in the same ses- 
sion, has by resolution declared that the industry or 
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business of producing, manufacturing or supplying any 
specified goods, or of supplying any specified services, is 
the subject of a monopoly, the Parliament shall have 
power to make laws for carrying on the industry or busi- 
ness by or under the control of the Commonwealth, and 
acquiring for that purpose on just terms any property 
used in connexion with the industry or business.” 





This was fully in accordance with the declared policy 
of the Labour party, and was their first plain order of 
‘quick march” towards socialism. But the submission of 
it at the same referendum as dealt with the trade and com- 
merce power and the provisions affecting corporations and 
industrial conditions cut clean across the issue of solidified 
central power versus commercial confusion and parochial 
prerogative. It ran up the red flag above the federal colours, 
and complicated a serious national policy with what to 
many appeared to be a mere wild-cat project. 

The strategy of the Labour Government was devised not 
without electioneering sagacity, and at the time of writing 
it is impossible to foretell that it will not succeed. But 
the combinations of opinion against it are formidable and 
increasing, and the prospects appear to be shaping for a 
defeat of the proposed amendments at the referendum. 
An analysis of the forces contending on either side shows 
the following factors. 

On the affirmative side there is, to begin with, the 
phalanx of the Labour party’s organization, disciplined, 
regimented, ready, coherent. Mr Fisher is at the head of an 
electoral army, with a striking power unmatched by any 
other school of thought in Australian politics. When a plan 
of campaign is considered and determined, the battalions 
move forward to the ballot box and have no use for laggards 
or dissidents. The caucus system offers little encouragement 
to the independent thinker. A party, it has been said, is like 
a sausage machine, mashing all heads into one pulp. The 
more effective the party as a concentrated force, the less 
room there is for the individual who wants to take a road 
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of his own. Hence, no doubt, the tone of intolerance that 
characterized the deliberations of the Labour Conference 
held in Sydney in February. A by no means negligible ele- 
ment in the Labour party is suspicious of the extension of 
federal power and jealous for the maintenance of state 
authority. Mr Holman, the Attorney-General in the New 
South Wales Labour Ministry, did his best to voice this 
point of view at the Conference. His experience was un- 
happy. He was trounced as a traitor, his expulsion was 
demanded, a formal resolution was passed censuring him in 
scathing terms, and one delegate suggested that he ought 
to be hanged. Mr Holman was rapidly reduced to the plight 
of Omar’s pot: 





‘And with his half-obliterated tongue 
He murmured, ‘Gently, brother, gently, pray.’ ” 


Nevertheless, Mr Holman’s punishment did not entirely 
silence the advocates of state rights within the Labour 
party, for a few weeks later Mr McGowen, the Labour 
Premier of New South Wales, mustered courage to say that 


“to confer on the Federal Parliament powers to deal 
with such matters as domestic commerce, industrial 
legislation and the control of the railway system would 
be fraught with grave possibilities.” 


Mr Holman himself, for some time after the ordeal, had 
not breath enough in his body to utter even a portentous 
platitude. He had been thoroughly subjugated by his party 
in caucus, who had handled him in the spirit of the Scotch 
parson praying for Louis XIV—‘ O Lord, shake him over 
the mouth of hell, but don’t let him drop” !} All that he 
could do, after ten days’ interval for recovery, was to explain 
publicly that he would “ abandon active hostility to the pro- 
posals, although his previously expressed opinions were un- 
changed.” 
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The main force, then, in favour of the projected exten- 
sion of power is the Labour party’s solid front, whipped 
into line by the discipline of the caucus. It is aided by a 
considerable element of advanced opinion, corresponding 
to Radical thought in England, which votes “ Labour ” 
because Mr Fisher’s party in Parliament stands for a forward 
policy. The legislative and administrative record of the 
Government has certainly not weakened its hold upon this 
section. Thirdly, the affirmative host is supported by many 
of those who wish to see the ambit of federal power widened, 
and who believe that at present the constitution is too 
restrictive, although, as already indicated, this accession 
of strength is not likely to be so frankly conceded as was 
the case at the general election of 1910, in consequence of 
the confusion of purely federal with other issues. 

A sinister feature of the situation has to be counted as a 
factor favourable to success. The Government, while the 
Legislative Powers Bill was in committee, submitted an 
amendment defining the terms “ labour and employment ” 
and making the Commonwealth control over industrial 
legislation extend to “ disputes in relation to employment 
on or about railways the property of any state.” This was 
a wider extension than was originally proposed even by the 
Government. It contemplated an invasion of the sphere of 
the states that if exercised to the full would put them under 
the thumb of the Commonwealth. The salaries and wages 
of the railway servants are provided for by the state Parlia- 
ments. Any who are discontented are able to make their 
appeal, through friendly members, to their own Parlia- 
ment. They have always exercised their power in this 
respect, often vociferously; but now it was proposed to give 
them the further right, if dissatisfied with the provision 
made for them, to appeal to the federal authority over the 
head of their state paymasters. Such a wholesale subjugation 
of state sovereignty was certainly never deemed possible 
when the Commonwealth was established, and is a far dif- 
ferent thing from the healthy development of power desired 
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by the great body of thoughtful federalists. The manner of 
making the demand, too, justifies the use of the word 
“ sinister.” By this amendment the Government made a 
bid for the vote of the 150,000 railway servants, their wives, 
and their dependents, within the Commonwealth. The 
Attorney-General, as Mr Deakin put it, 





“held out a specific inducement to every railway ser- 
vant in this country to vote for altering the federal con- 
stitution, with a view of securing the anticipated bene- 
fits that he may think likely to arise hereafter from the 
operation of Commonwealth legislation.” 


If it was not buying the railway vote, it looked suspiciously 
like doing so. Consequently, though this factor has to be 
counted in favour of the success of the Government policy, 
it is a most displeasing one to contemplate. There is a 
smack of market overt about it. 

The forces on the other side have no real organization to 
put into the field in opposition to the caucus-screwed 
solidity of the Labour party. It is only by noting a 
gathering of dissociated elements that one can foresee a 
possibility of defeat for the Government’s referendum pro- 
posals. It cannot even be said that there is a constitutional 
party in Australia—a party, that is, devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the constitution on its broad federal principles, 
and to the development of them along the lines of the instru- 
ment itself, in accordance with the growing needs of the 
Commonwealth. But there is still a large body of well- 
informed opinion opposed to any violent wrenching of the 
constitutional compact. The wonder is that an attempt 
has not been made to focus this feeling, to make it articu- 
late and effective by means of organization. It is probably 
stronger than the politicians believe. It was the real depth of 
federal feeling as much as the machinery of the Labour 
party that defeated the Deakin Government’s financial 
policy in 1910. If this great body of opinion were to swing 
to the other side at the referendum, the strength of it 
would probably be surprising. 
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Another negative element was disclosed by the pronounced 
attitude of the Victorian protectionists. These politicians, 
represented by the Melbourne Age, desire another increase 
of the tariff. Indeed, they are never quite happy unless the 
tariff is being screwed up, and each successive amendment is 
declared by them to be satisfactory only as a resting-place 
till times are ripe for giving the wrack-lever another turn. 
But the leaders of the Labour party have proclaimed that 
they will have nothing to do with increased protection 
unless the referendum gives power to the Federal Parlia- 
ment to pass more extensive industrial legislation. They 
want, they say, to apply the principles of protection to the 
workman. This conditional attitude did not satisfy the 
Victorian protectionists. They want higher customs duties 
in any case. Consequently the Age declared against the 
whole of the questions submitted at the referendum. This 
diversion of strength is undoubtedly formidable, as proved 
by previous experience, and is quite likely to turn the scale 
in the second state of the Commonwealth in point of popu- 
lation. 

Of course, the dead-weight of what may be called con- 
servative opinion is bound to be cast in the negative 
scale at the referendum. There is a very large class that has 
a fearsome horror of the Labour party, and calls its leaders 
“those people.” They are not capable of the sacrifice and 
organized consistency of their political enemies, but they 
count as a rubble mass at the polls. They have a word, just 
now, which expresses their haunting dread of vaguely 
apprehended abhorrences. It is “ unification.” There is no 
doubt that the proposed amendment affecting railway ser- 
vants does undermine the federal idea, but as used by the 
large class of comfortable persons who roll out the five 
syllables of “ unification” so impressively the word seems 
rather to be used as an Abracadabra to exorcise the spirit 
of federalism. A proposal to free the Commonwealth from 
financial leg-ropes was “ unification.” An amendment of the 
trade and commerce power to make the Commonwealth as 
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unhampered as is the Dominion Government in Canada is 
“ unification.” Avaunt, unification. Dominie Sampson, con- 
fronted by Meg Merrilies at the Kaim of Derncleugh, was 
not more alarmed. “Conjuro te, sclerestissima nequissima, spur- 
cissima, tniquissima, atque misserima conjuro te—Unification!” 
They might as well adopt the whole cabalistic formula. 
Disraeli said that “ England is governed by phrases.” But 
a phrase does at least require constructing. It calls for a 
touch of wit. To be swayed by a mere word, even one of 
five syllables, is ignominious. Mr Hughes, in submitting the 
new policy to Parliament, declared that there was not a 
shadow of justification “ for the assertion that the proposals 
made for unification.” Mr W. H. Irvine, who spoke with an 
independence entitling him to be heard with special respect, 
having in view his eminence as a constitutional lawyer and 
his general antagonism to the Labour party, said: 





“The argument that the bill has a tendency towards 
unification I utterly fail to grasp; I cannot see the mean- 


ing of it. Unless the position be taken that any increase 
at all, or any important increase, in the subjects over 


which this Parliament is given constitutional power by 


Section 51, amounts to a step towards unification, that 
argument cannot apply to this case.” 


Nevertheless throughout the referendum contest the blessed 
word has been used as a five-pronged fork to push back the 
federal wave, and will doubtless be used again whenever the 
cause of national strength is opposed to that of provincial 
ineptitude. 

The pity of it was that the confusing of issues and the 
introduction of sinister propositions makes it almost impos- 
sible for the distinction between true federalism and false 
to be plainly drawn. The method of referendum may be a 
very good means of ascertaining the verdict of the people if 
a simple, clear, brief, straightforward question be put. But 
the very object of the referendum is subverted by a tacking 
of questions; and in face of such a complicated situation 
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many ardent federalists had to consider whether they ought 
not to vote “ No” on both bills and advise others to do the 
same. 

Thereferendum is being held under peculiar circumstances. 
It is wholly apart from any other issue. It is not held 
in conjunction with a general election, as previous exercise 
of the referendum have been. There is lacking, therefore, the 
strenuousness of contest incidental to personal struggles for 
election. The probabilities point to a small poll. On the 
whole the Government is likely to be advantaged by these 
circumstances, for in the absence of the incitement of per- 
sonality, organization is likely to tell. Many leaders, too, 
have left Australia for England. Sir John Forrest, after giving 
directions to the electors of his state, Western Australia, 
as to how he wished them to vote, sailed away to confer 
eclat upon the Coronation proceedings; and Mr Fisher, in 
company with his able Minister of Defence, Senator Pearce, 
departed shortly after the serious campaign opened. Faced 
by a situation full of confusion, perplexity and misgiving, 
the Commonwealth does not approach the referendum in a 
state of mind which the most confident of political prophets 


can profess to read with ease. 





II, 


S pointed out in the article, the referendums have to 

be regarded from two points of view—their relation to 
the present political situation in Australia and their place in 
the future development of Australian institutions. 

As to the first, to many it did not seem possible to accept 
the invitation to dissociate the question of the proposed 
extension of Commonwealth powers from the circum- 
stances of time and persons when and by whom it was 
sought. The government of the country during the next 
two years is in the hands neither of the Cabinet nor of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, but of the caucus of the 
Labour party, and any powers which nominally belong 
to the Commonwealth are actually exercised by the caucus. 
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How completely the functions of Parliament are in abey- 
ance has been demonstrated more than once during the 
late session when, during debate in the House on important 
measures, the ministerial party has withdrawn from the 
chamber into caucus, providing merely for the continuance 
of debate in the House by “ stone-walling” until such 
time as the caucus has determined how the vote of the 
party should be cast. It is to such a novel system of govern- 
ment that people accustomed to parliamentary institu- 
tions were asked to hand over vast and indefinite powers. 

So much for method. Then, as to the actual use that was to 
be made of these powers,for two years—a not inconsiderable 
period in the rapidly changing affairs of a young country— 
the country was asked to give carte blanche to the caucus 
(to the extent of the new powers) to enter upon novel experi- 
ments containing it knew not what possibility of danger 
or disaster or oppression. To take a particular instance. 
One of the first proposals of the Labour Government on 
the assumption of office was to amend the Arbitration 
Act in respect to preference to unionists in two particu- 
lars: by making it compulsory in all cases brought before 
the Court instead of being merely a power which the 
Court might exercise or not, and by removing the re- 
striction which forbade preference to trades unions 
formed for political purposes. The second amendment 
was carried and is now part of the law; the first was 
abandoned because it was almost certainly ultra vires under 
the constitution. But the constitutional objections which 
were good in 1910 would have no place under the amended 
constitution of 1911, while the Commonwealth power 
would become co-extensive with industrial activity in 
every part of the Commonwealth. There can be little doubt 
that the proposal abandoned in 1910 would not wait long 
for enactment after the new powers had been obtained. 
Having regard to the identification of modern trades 
unionism with political organization, the result would be 
that to work at his trade a man must not merely 
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join a trade union, but must hand over to the or- 
ganization of that union his whole freedom of political 
action—subscribe to its political funds, subscribe to a party 
newspaper, cease to belong to any other political organiza- 
tion, and abstain from all political action hostile to the 
party. In this way, the organization of the Labour party 
would be extended and its machinery strengthened by the 
most formidable sanction. A grosser perversion of the insti- 
tutions of a free country can hardly be imagined. It indi- 
cates how completely the Labour party has broken away 
from the traditions of liberalism and serves to explain how 
it repels those to whom the name of liberal is something 
more than a political label. 

Turning now to the bearing of the referendums upon the 
prospective development of Australian institutions and of 
Australian nationhood, we find that the proposed powers 
are so extensive in their character that it is not easy to point 
to any very considerable head of power which is left in the 
exclusive authority of the states. Yet it is inconceivable that 
everything which belongs to the vague description of trade 
and commerce should be the subject of uniform legislation; 
indeed it is clearly contemplated that the federal industrial 
power shall be exercised in accordance with the varying needs 
and conditions of different parts of Australia. ‘This involves 
a substantial departure from the fundamental principles of 
1900—the principles which the authors of that constitution 
would have described as imparting to the constitution its 
federal character, viz., that, save in such matters as were 
within the exclusive power of the Commonwealth, the 
diversity of local conditions should be provided for by the 
states and not by the Commonwealth, and that in their 
vast sphere of internal government the states should be 
independent of the Commonwealth. Under the proposed 
amendments, the states and their authorities are in all the 
more important matters of government substantially re- 
sponsible to the Commonwealth. If it approves of their 
acts, it will permit them to operate; if it does not, it will 
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supersede their laws and their authorities by its own, just 
as any central government anywhere controls its local 
agencies. In addition to the control which it can exercise 
over the states and their institutions, the Commonwealth 
can, of course, set up its own local institutions for carrying 
out its administration. Now, all this may be a good thing, 
but this general subordination of the state action to Com- 
monwealth action may be not inappropriately described 
as the substitution of an unified system of government for 
a federal system. Agreeing that the wail of “ unification ” 
deserves much of the sarcasm of the previous article, I do 
not know that it differs in that particular from political 
cries in general. 

If in their immediate effect the amendments may not un- 
justly be described as unitary, their tendency is indubitably 
in that direction. The remaining limitations on the powers 
of the Commonwealth Parliament will have become mean- 





ingless and will serve simply to complicate and embarrass 
the functions of government. The present organization of 
the states, derived from their day of plenary power, will 
have little meaning when their powers are exercised by 


sufferance of the Commonwealth. ‘The preservation of the 
forms of the present constitution with the alteration of the 
substance will commend itself to very few, and even the 
British toleration of political anomalies will be very severely 
strained. Already the constitution of South Africa has many 
admirers in Australia, and the movement for formal unifica- 
tion will receive an impulse from those who desire a reform 
of the Senate in the direction of getting rid of state equality 
there. The adoption of the amendments then would appear 
likely to plunge us in disputes over further alteration of the 
constitution. 

The last phase of the matter, perhaps the least noticed, 
may be the most important. There is in Australia a large 
body of opinion, especially among active and intelligent 
young men, which is ambitious and impatient for Australia 
to assume her place and her responsibilities among the 
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nations of the empire. Recoiling from a mere Victorian 
or South Australian allegiance, they are in the inevitable 
conflicts between the federal and state governments, “ for 
the Commonwealth every time,” and they identify the 
augmentation of the powers of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment with the advance of Australian nationhood. It seems 
that here there is a very dangerous misconception. The 
framers of the constitution of 1900 were very experienced 
politicians, and they knew that a parliament to which was 
committed the great social and industrial problems of 
modern life would have little thought for anything else; 
the pressure of interests upon it would be constant,and where 
the interest is the vote is also. In other words the Australian 
Parliament would be a replica of the colonial parliaments, 
with their limitations, their narrow outlook, and their cha- 
racteristic views of the relative importance of the matters 
committed to them. It is not to such a parliament over- 
loaded with internal affairs that we are to look for the study 
of the delicate problems of external relations which Australia 
has to face in the near future and her appreciation of which 
will constitute her best title to nationhood. The nationalism 





of a legislature trained habitually to look inwards is only 
too likely to be provincialism writ large. 


Nore.—The proposals of the Government were defeated bya large majority 
at the referendum held on April 26. The figures were as follows: On the 
proposal to give the Federal Parliament powers over all matters of trade, 
commerce and industry within the Commonwealth—for 443,000, against 
687,000. On the proposal to give the Federal Government power to acquire 
and naturalise monopolies—for 446,000, against 682,000. These figures are 
approximate. 





SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICS 


HERE have been no surprises in the latter half of the 

Parliamentary session. The Ministry has had some 
trouble with its back benches over points of detail, but that 
was always expected. On the other hand the Opposition has 
not shown itself particularly active in hostility. There is an 
obvious tendency for it to fall into the same attitude as was 
taken by the Opposition in the last Transvaal Parliament, 
namely, one of friendly criticism rather than of constant 
attack. There are exceptions, of course; for the Opposition 
is no more homogeneous than the Ministerialists, and the 
marked differences of temperament, antecedents and out- 
look between the leading men are reflected sometimes in a 
difference of tactics. But, taken broadly, it is true to say 
that Doctor Jameson’s avowed policy of “ helping General 
Botha” has been followed out. Towards the end of the 
session the Unionists were deprived temporarily of their 
leader by illness, and his absence was deplored on both sides 
alike. There is no individual in South Africa who commands 
greater general respect at the present time than Doctor 
Jameson, and none whose loss from politics would be more 
serious from the national point of view. It is to be hoped that 
there is no risk of it. 

The crop of legislation seems likely to be small. At the 
time of writing the session is within a fortnight of its finish, 
and out of the measures of importance that have been intro- 
duced it is doubtful whether more than one or two will reach 
a third reading, since all the time that is left will be needed 
for the Budget. This position has its compensations. None 
of the bills introduced were models of draughtsmanship, or 
showed much evidence of thought. In fact, as a member re- 
marked in the House of Assembly, three hours seemed to 
have been given to drafts that should have taken three weeks. 
It is useless to expect any House of Assembly—much less an 
Assembly so inexperienced as ours—to make a good job of 
legislation thrown at its head in this sort of form. Most of 
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the bills brought forward, if they are passed, will have to be 


repealed or extensively remodelled within a very short time. 
A year’s delay may give the Government time to appreciate 
the situation and to provide some machinery more adequate 
than exists at present for drafting Acts of Parliament. Con- 
sidering the amount of consolidation that has to be done— 
that is, of the laws of the different provinces into Union laws 
—they would certainly be justified in appointing a special 
commission of such legal talent as they can command to sit 
continuously for the next two years and turn out drafts. 

The situation as it exists between the Government and 
the Opposition and their respective sections is illustrated by 
three questions which arose during the session—education, 
the Budget, and Sunday milling on the gold mines. It was 
mentioned in the last number of Tue Rounp Taste that the 
question of the language or languages to be used as the 
medium of education had been referred to a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Assembly. At the time of writing these 
notes the committee has not reported; but it is commonly 
believed that a settlement has been come to on the only 
satisfactory lines, viz. that the parents shall have a free choice 
which medium is used. But it is no secret that up to the last 
moment a settlement was despaired of owing to the absolute 
insistence of General Hertzog on his unworkable scheme of 
using two media side by side, and that only great pressure 
from the ‘‘ advanced ” section of the Ministry induced him 
to give way. General Hertzog is hardly accessible to argu- 
ment on this particular question, but his colleagues naturally 
did not want a fight which would have revealed divisions in 
their own ranks, which would. have committed them to a 
system which some of them at any rate are not enthusiastic 
about, and which would have given the Opposition a stand- 
ing grievance. There was no public discussion; the matter 
was settled privately. This may be taken as an instance of 
the way in which even serious differences of opinion among 
the Ministerialists can be composed in the party caucus. 

The Sunday milling question was the occasion for a revolt 
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of the back benches on both sides. In South Africa most 
Sunday work and trading is prohibited. There are the usual 
exceptions, and in addition the crushing machinery of the 
Witwatersrand gold mines is kept running, though mining 
itself, ie. the extraction of the rock, is stopped. There are 
various reasons of convenience given for this, but the merits 
of the matter need not be discussed here. The main point is 
that it has always been the custom and was allowed under 
the laws of the late Transvaal Republic. This session a bill 
consolidating the regulations dealing with mines and 
machinery was brought forward, and in the first draft Sun- 
day milling was allowed, according to the existing custom, 
though other kinds of work were prohibited. Unofficial 
amendments were moved from both sides of the House. The 
“ backvelders,” led by General Beyers, took the ground that 
all Sunday labour was sinful and that all machinery must 
be stopped completely on that day. What may be called the 
commercial-religious element on the Unionist side took the 
same line but not quite so rigidly, since they did not want 
the law applied to machinery universally, but only or mainly 
to that of the mines. On the other hand the Government 
contended that interference with the established practice 
would involve loss to the mines, and indirectly to the 
revenue, which the result attained would not justify, since 
few men were employed on the mills and these could be 
given holidays at other times. There was an acrimonious 
debate, in which the Government, supported by the leaders 
of the Opposition, found itself attacked by the rank and file 
on both sides. Finally the question was shelved by consent, 
the Ministry undertaking to refer it to a commission of 
inquiry. The incident goes to show that party discipline is 
lax in the House and the influence of the Ministry not 
beyond dispute with their own followers when the question 
at issue cannot be treated as one of confidence. 

In the Budget debates the most remarkable feature has 
been the revolt of Mr Merriman. The only severe criticisms 
of the Government’s financial measures and policy havecome 
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from him. The official Opposition have criticized, it is true, 
but half-heartedly. There is no half-heartedness about Mr 
Merriman. He has denounced the Ministry root and branch, 
with so much point and effect that General Botha, who loses 
his temper without difficulty, asked him why he did not sit 
among the Opposition instead of among the nominal sup- 
porters of the Government. His general line has been to 
accuse the Ministry of extravagance in the present, and 
senseless optimism about the future; in fact, of a spendthrift 
policy. He has received some support, not only from his 
own tiny personal following, but from the Cape Unionists, 
for the finance of the Union Government is regarded as 
carrying on the Transvaal tradition, and is therefore looked 
on suspiciously in the southern province. On the other hand, 
the Transvaal Unionists, if they have not supported, have 
at any rate refrained from attacking the Government 
actively in respect of its financial policy. Possibly Mr Merri- 
man’s view is a little exaggerated in gloom, but outsiders are 
inclined to think that he has made out part of his case. 
Still, his eloquent invectives have turned no votes, though 
they may have discredited the Ministry to some extent. 
If only half his forebodings come true it will seriously damage 
the position of the Transvaal wing in the Government. 

Two matters with an inter-Dominion interest have come 
up in Parliament during the session—the question of the 
shipping service and the question of preference. The first 
has been debated at length, as the Ministry brought in a bill 
giving themselves very wide powers to favour or penalizeship- 
ping companies. The avowed object was to enable them to 
strike at the Union Castle Company, which holds the mail con- 
tract now expiring and which manages the ring that controls 
South African freight rates. Ministers allege that the com- 
pany is unreasonable and that they must have penalizing 
powers to bring it to terms. The company of course denies 
that it can concede an inch more and live. As no British 
shipping company is likely to be able to take a mail contract 
for South Africa on terms refused by the Union Castle Com- 
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pany, the probable result of the present situation would 
appear to be either the establishment of a state-owned line 
of steamers or the transference of the mail contract to the 
subsidized German line. Neither of these results would be 
popular. But in spite of the high words that have passed it 
would be perhaps a mistake to suppose that the breach be- 
tween the Government and the company is past repair. The 
language held by General Botha on one occasion certainly 
gave some support to the theory that both sides are bluffing 
and that matters will not be pushed to an extreme. The two 
points of complaint put forward in public by the Govern- 
ment do not touch the mail contract, but the conduct of 
the shipping ring; they are the system of rebates by which 
the ring ties its customers to use no competing line, and the 
rate of freight on mealies. Both these matters should admit 
of compromise. 

The other question—that of preference—is more impor- 
tant, but has been less in the foreground. There was a myste- 
rious announcement in the newspapers that the South 
African Government would propose at the forthcoming 
Imperial Conference that the preference which is at present 
given to British imports into South Africa should be 
abolished, and that a sum equivalent to the extra taxation 
thus raised should be allotted by South Africa as its annual 
contribution to the British navy. Immediately after this 
announcement appeared it was contradicted and it was 
officially stated that the South African Government did not 
propose to raise the question of preference at the conference. 
Later on it appeared that the proposal referred to was actu- 
ally put forward but withdrawn a fortnight later. It seems 
difficult at first to account for this attitude on the part of 
the Union Government. South Africa has such plain and 
immediate advantages to gain by any acceptance of the 
policy of preference in the United Kingdom that one would 
think her representatives the last people likely to start an 
attack on it. Moreover, General Botha has always been sup- 
posed to be a strong advocate of preference. The solution 
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of the mystery can only be guessed at: the most likely guess 
is that the move was mostly due to Mr Merriman, who, 
among his other old-fashioned Radical doctrines, holds an 
unreasoning horror of preference. The Government, before 
the Budget debates came on, was anxious to conciliate him, 
and this suggestion gave them the means of doing so. 
Besides it had the attraction of promising to provide addi- 
tional revenue, for the effect would be to raise the tariff by 
twenty-five per cent on British imports into South Africa. 
This should bring in a fair sum of money, and even if it 
were ear-marked for naval defence, the Treasury would be 
relieved from further demands under that head and would 
save its present contribution. Another point is that such a 
proposal coming from one of the Dominions would un- 
doubtedly be useful to the Liberal Government in England 
for purposes of party controversy. However, the suggestion 
was not persevered in: possibly General Botha put his foot 
down when he came to understand the situation. The main 
importance of the incident is that it shows how many dif- 
ferent cross-currents are working on the course of inter- 
Dominion problems at present. As regards preference itself, 
some of those who advocate it in the Dominions are begin- 
ning to think that Great Britain will have to lose her Colo- 
nial as she is losing her European markets before her eyes are 
opened. 

Immigration—another inter-Dominion subject—has been 
dealt with in a draft bill which is not likely to pass this 
session, though it cannot be called controversial. It takes 
the same line as Acts which have already been approved else- 
where, i.e. it imposes on immigrants an educational test, the 
stringency of which may be varied widely at the discretion 
of the immigration officer, and which is sufficient, if applied 
strictly, to keep out immigrants whom the Administration 
may wish to exclude. Practically, no doubt, the Act will be 
applied so as to exclude Asiatics, i.e. Indians. It might 
possibly be used to repress an influx of immigration from 
Europe, but no such influx is likely. The only immigration 
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question which we have in South Africa at present is that of 
the Indians. That has been sufficiently troublesome in the 
past, and it is doubtful if the new Act will remove all the 
difficulties. 

In connexion with this subject of immigration, I may 
refer to the article on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which 
appeared in the last number of Tut Rounp Taste and which 
has received a good deal of attention in political circles here. 
I should say that the general feeling among responsible 
people is that as far as South Africa is concerned there is no 
objection to the renewal of the alliance if it seems to be in 
the interests of the empire, which at present it certainly 
does. We have never attracted Japanese immigration in large 
numbers and are not likely to. In our case, therefore, the 
problem is narrowed down to that of casual visitors, and here 
no trouble is likely to arise. At most a strict passport system 
might be asked for, such as has been applied in several Euro- 
pean countries to Europeans in quite recent times. Pre- 
sumably the Japanese Government would raise no objection 
to this; or at most would require that a similar system 
should apply to South Africans in Japan, against which no 
complaint could be made. 

Of course, if Japanese immigration should ever be directed 
towards South Africa more serious difficulties might arise, 
though even then the problem would perhaps be more capable 
of compromise than in Canada or Australia. But the sug- 
gestion of reciprocity, made in your article, would appear 
to meet the case as far as all the Dominions are concerned. 
Japan can hardly make it a grievance if we offer to agree to 
a common immigration law which shall apply, say, in Aus- 
tralia or South Africa to Japanese, and in Japan to Austra- 
lians and South Africans. This may result in certain cases of 
inconvenience or even hardship to individuals which do not 
occur under the present position; but nothing for which to 
upset the friendly relations of the two empires, the preserva- 
tion of which is equally in the interest of both. 

As regards the further suggestion made in your article to 
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apply the same principle to Indian immigration, this is a 
point where South Africa is more directly concerned. If the 
Indian Government decided to impose the same restrictions 
upon South Africans wishing to settle or to travel in India, 
as might be imposed on Indians in South Africa, it would not 
perhaps make very much practical difference to anyone. As 
regards future immigration a solution on these lines would 
probably be accepted by South Africa, if it had the effect of 
barring out any further influx. If it satisfied Indian opinion, 
so much the better. The real trouble with us, however, is the 
hundred thousand odd Indians who are already domiciled in 
the country, chiefly in Natal, but some thousands also in the 
Transvaal. As so many of these belong to the class which will 
compete with the white man, not with the native, being 
traders not manual labourers, their presence will be a con- 
stant source of friction on account of the restrictions which 
will certainly be demanded against their overflowing into 
other provinces of the Union from that where they are 
domiciled at present. South African statesmen have, if they 
can, to devise a plan which will meet the demands of their 
constituents to be safeguarded against cheap Indian com- 
petition, and will at the same time avoid injustice to indi- 
viduals or unnecessary hurt to the feelings of India. 





Note.—The report of the Select Committee of the House of Assembly 
on the question of the language or languages to be used as the medium of 
education has been issued since our correspondent wrote. The majority re- 
port recommends that the “home language” of the child be used as the 
medium up to Standard IV, and that after that the parents may choose the 
medium. 





NEW ZEALAND AFFAIRS 


I. THE MOVEMENT FOR COMPULSORY 
TRAINING 


HE session of the New Zealand Parliament, which 

opened on June 28 last and concluded on December 3, 
was the longest it ever held. A little more than four months 
usually suffices to wind up even the most arduous session, 
but in the present case even five months did not prove to 
be quite long enough. Whatever may be said as to the 
methods, the legislative output of the present session has 
been enormous. No less than 117 Acts have been passed, 
and this is of itself no inconsiderable merit in a country 
which is rather inclined to measure the merits of its parlia- 
ments by the size of their Statute-books. But not a few of 
these Acts are of genuine importance. The land question, 
which during recent years has perhaps presented greater 
difficulties than any other, has indeed been successfully 
evaded, and the half-dozen labour measures do not, with 
the exception to be presently noted, contain any very 
striking changes. But licensing, gambling, electoral reform, 
and commercial trusts, have been dealt with in a way to 
make the session memorable, and the list could be easily 
enlarged. From the Imperial standpoint the measure which 
eclipses all the rest and redeems a session otherwise disap- 
pointing in its contributions to the Imperial problem is the 
Defence Amendment Act. 

The adoption of the principle of compulsory military 
training which was effected by the Defence Act of 1909 
put the crown on one of the most successful pieces of agita- 
tion which even this plastic country has witnessed. The 
public mind had been prepared by the work of the National 
Defence League—an organization modelled on the lines of 
the National Service League of Great Britain. This league 
had its headquarters in the city of Auckland, and had con- 
ducted an active propaganda in that city and the adjoining 
district. Not compulsory service but compulsory training 
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was the object of the league, and the liability was to attach 
to all able-bodied males between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one years. Questions along these lines were sub- 
mitted to most candidates at the general election held in 
November, 1908, but in a majority of the electorates the 
league had no organization and the answers showed that a 
great educational work had still to be accomplished. 

Shortly before the elections Sir Joseph Ward, the Pre- 
mier, informed a deputation that there was “‘ a tremendous 
under-current of feeling” against the proposal, and that 
the country would never stand “ conscription.” After the 
elections he made it quite clear that he realized the distinc- 
tion between compulsory training and compulsory service, 
but he declared that the Government would propound a 
scheme of training which would be practically universal 
without introducing the element of compulsion. And there 
the matter was left when he took his departure in June, 
1909, to attend the Defence Conference in London. 

But under the influence of the scare about Germany’s 
naval competition which had prompted the Government’s 
offer of a Dreadnought in March and the warm approval 
of the proposal by the country, public opinion ripened 
rapidly in favour of the programme of the National Defence 
League. It was strongly urged that merely to pay the 
capital cost of a warship which others were to maintain and 
to man was but a vicarious kind of patriotism which must 
at the least be supplemented by a genuine attempt to put 
our own local defences in order. Fortified by this feeling the 
National Defence League held a remarkably successful 
series of meetings throughout the country. Mr R. McNab, 
who had been Sir Joseph Ward’s Minister of Defence until 
he lost his seat at the General Election of 1908, was the 
principal speaker at these meetings and made a deep im- 
pression. Great enthusiasm was displayed, and there was no 
considerable reaction. The chief opposition threatened was 
by the Labour party, but this party, though unable to rise 
to the height of the national argument like the Labour 
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party of Australia, was by no means solid against the pro- 
posal. In Auckland the attitude of the trade unions was not 
unworthy of the lead given in Australia. In Wellington, on 
the other hand, the majority of the members were hostile, 
but both there and in other places there was a sufficiently 
solid minority to hold in check the excesses of the de- 
nouncers of “ militarism.” 

The most interesting thing about this brief counter- 
agitation was the enthusiasm which it evoked on behalf 
of volunteering in men who had never tried it or studied 
it and who had no intention of doing either. But extem- 
porized enthusiasm of the kind was quite insufficient to 
save the volunteer system from the judgment of those 
who had vainly devoted laborious days and nights to the 
attempt to make it a success. With hardly a dissentient voice 
their verdict was that volunteering could never give us an 
efficient defence force, and the public accepted it. The 
Government bowed to the inevitable. The premier re- 
turned from the Defence Conference on September jo, 
1909. Parliament opened on October 7. On November fo, 
in the most matter-of-fact way possible, and without 
any beating about the bush, Sir Joseph Ward announced 
in his budget speech that the Government had decided on 
a complete reorganization of the defence forces, based on 
the compulsory principle. It would have been interesting 
to know how far the conversion of the Government was 
hastened by what the premier had learned at the Defence 
Conference. But his reticence threw no light upon the 
point, and the public was too pleased with the result to 
waste much curiosity upon the process. The Defence Bill 
followed close upon the heels of the budget, and contained 
provision for the compulsory military training of all able- 
bodied males :— 





(a) From 12 to 14 years of age in the junior cadets. 

(b) From 14 to 18 years in the senior cadets. 

(c) From 18 to 21 years in the general training section. 
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opinion of the country by passing the compulsory clauses 
by 65 to 3, and the bill became law. 

But though the Defence Act of 1909 came nominally 
into force on December 24 of that year the characteristic 
part of it is not yet in operation. Lord Kitchener, who had 
been asked to advise upon the defence systems both of Aus- 
tralia and of New Zealand, was due to arrive in Wellington 
on February 24, and it would have been undesirable, even 
if it had been possible, to anticipate his advice by any 
decisive action under the new system. As it turned out, 
Lord Kitchener’s recommendations have necessitated a 
radical alteration of the system, involving an extension of 
the age-limit for the application of the compulsory prin- 
ciple from 21 to 25 years. To give effect to these recom- 
mendations, or, rather, to enable the Government to give 
effect to them, has been the principal object of the Defence 
Bill of the session which concluded last month. A striking 
illustration of the practical identity of New Zealand’s 
conditions in the matter of defence with those of the Com- 
monwealth is afforded by the fact that Lord Kitchener did 
not consider it necessary to prepare a special report for New 
Zealand. His New Zealand report, except as to harbour de- 
fences and other confidential matters which have not been 
made public, merely consists of a short letter to Sir Joseph 
Ward covering his Australian report and incorporating it 
by reference as applicable mutatis mutandis to New Zea- 
land. One of the paragraphs of the Australian Report which 
apply without any modification, except the necessary 
change of name, to our own case is that which declares 
that: 





“The conclusion I have come to is, shortly, that the 
present forces are inadequate in numbers, training, 
organization and munitions of war to defend Australia 
from the dangers that are due to the present conditions 
that prevail in the country, as well as to its isolated 
position.” 
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We have been devoting about {200,000 a year and an 
immense amount of individual enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
to the building up of a defence force on voluntary lines, and 
Lord Kitchener merely tells us of the failure which every- 
body knew before. 

The Defence Bill of 1910 proved a much harder task for 
the Government than its predecessor. Though the first 
recognition of a new and drastic principle is usually a far 
more difficult matter to secure than its subsequent exten- 
sion, there is all the difference in the world for a democratic 
legislature between a demand which springs from the people 
and is pressed with enthusiasm and the recommendations 
of an expert. Popular enthusiasm seemed to have shot its 
bolt with the passing of the Defence Act of 1909. The 
National Defence League, which had limited its demand 
to the age-limit fixed by the Act, was practically in liquida- 
tion. Nor were those who had formed and guided the organi- 
zation willing to revive it for the sake of pushing Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme. When the scheme was first published, 
it was commonly assumed to imply universal training till 
the age of twenty-five. In this form the proposal would 
have aroused a keen opposition, but it could also have relied 
upon enthusiastic support. It was, however, subsequently 
discovered that Lord Kitchener only required about one- 
third of the young men available to be trained, and that the 
Government proposed not merely to limit the training 
between the ages twenty-one and twenty-five in this way, 
but to cut down the universality of the training already 
established between eighteen and twenty-one to the same 
proportion. The effect of this discovery was to abate the 
intensity of opposition and of support alike, 

The view taken at the headquarters of the Defence 
League in Auckland was that any partial scheme would be a 
violation of the fundamental principle on which the whole 
movement was based, viz. that is the duty of every man 
not physically incapacitated to qualify for the defence of 
his country, and that this duty cannot be evaded or dele- 
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gated. These whole-hearted enthusiasts, therefore, declined 
to support a proposal which violated their ideal of a citizen 
army and deprived more than half of the male population 
of the benefits, no less than of the burdens, of a military 
training. Thus, while the scheme had no violent head-winds 
to encounter, it seemed at one time likely to lack sufficient 
motive power to give it steerage way. For more than two 
months after its introduction the bill was not proceeded 
with, and when a start was made its progress was of a baf- 
fling character. On the second reading a majority of the 
speakers were in favour of giving the twenty-one years’ 
limit “a fair trial,’ which meant they were prepared to 
knock the bottom out of Lord Kitchener’s scheme. But 
the Government, which was understood at first to have 
itself experienced serious searchings of heart in the matter, 
stuck to its point. The Opposition did not attempt to make 
party capital out of the question, and though the leader of 
the party, Mr W. F. Massey, declared for the twenty-one 
years’ limit, his first lieutenant, Mr James Allen, battled 
hard for the bill, and must share with Sir Joseph Ward the 


credit of its passage. 





The chief difficulty on both sides of the House was the 
fear, especially among the members representing dairying 
districts, that the interference with industry which the bill 
involved might be strongly resented by constituents who 
had never had the issue submitted to them. Very few per- 


sons outside the House are aware how near this fear came to 
wrecking a bill against which there had been no public out- 
cry. The position was saved by a compromise which allowed 
the clause extending the age limit for the general training 
section from twenty-one years to twenty-five years to stand, 
but with the proviso that the clause should not apply to 
any person over twenty-one years of age at the time of the 
Act’s coming into operation. This amendment left members 
open to the taunt that they were only prepared to legislate 
for those who had not got votes. But the sacrifice was very 
sound tactics on the part of the Government, as it saved 
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the bill without any fatal injury to its efficacy. It is true 
that the proviso exempts more than half of those whom the 
clause should have made liable; but as it will probably take 
at least a year to bring thescheme into full operation, men 
now in their twenty-fifth year must have secured a prac- 
tical exemption in any event. The exemption will, there- 
fore, actually apply to rather less than half of the men 
within the prescribed limits; and after the scheme has been 
in operation three years, the general training section will 
have attained its full strength. 

Under last year’s Act the territorial force which it sub- 
stituted for the volunteers was to consist of 20,000 men 
of all ranks, and if a sufficient number did not offer them- 
selves voluntarily power was given to the Government to 
transfer enough men from the general training section to 
make good the deficiency. Lord Kitchener proposed that 
Australia should provide herself with a citizen force of 
80,000, which on a population basis would work out at about 
20,000 for New Zealand, just the number fixed by the Act 
of 1909. By the enrolment of a yearly quota ranging from 
3,525 in the case of the 19-20 year men to 2,755 in the case 
of the 24-25 year men (these figures are reduced on a some- 
thing less than a 25 per cent basis from those of Lord 
Kitchener’s Australian memorandum), the Government 
propose to give us a territorial force of trained men number- 
ing 18,800. The officers (1,087) and officers’ training corps 
at the universities (486) will bring the total up to 20,373. 
To this the number of the permanent forces (459) has to be 
added, and by also adding the 3,690 recruits, i.e. 18-19 year 
men and the 2,610 men between 25 and 26 years who will 
be serving their first year on the reserve, and assembled 
for a muster parade only, the Premier claims that the actual 
number of the men in training and available to take the 
field will be 27,132, as against the 20,000 proposed by the 
Act of last year. But in any comparison with the Common- 
wealth the still smaller number of 18,800 is the one to be 
cited, since Lord Kitchener’s estimate of 80,000 for Aus- 
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tralia’s citizen army includes none of the items by which 
Sir Joseph Ward has been able to swell the New Zealand 
total by fifty per cent. 

Immense difficulties have still to be overcome before the 
scheme is a working success. The Legislature has affirmed 
the principle and provided the power; but everything turns 
upon the administration. The most important task and the 
most invidious is that of selecting the men to be trained. It is 
eminently characteristic of an infirmity of latter-day de- 
mocracy, of which New Zealand has a full share, that even 
the principles and grounds of exemption are left to the 
absolute discretion of the Government. In the Common- 
wealth Defence Act these matters are directly provided for, 
and our Premier read these provisions to the House, but 
without specifying the source. It was not, however, for in- 
corporation in the bill that he read them, but only in order 
to show how the Government proposed to exercise the power 
which it claimed by the bill to do all these things by regula- 
tion. Even the physically unfit will be dependent upon the 
will of the Government for their exemption. The Premier 
informed the House that whereas under the 1909 Act the 
number of men liable for training was 30,600, the extension 
of the age-limit to twenty-five years would increase the 
number to 75,096. In those European countries where con- 
scription prevails 40 per cent is, he said, the usual margin 
allowed for exemptions, and he estimated that 33} per cent 
would suffice in New Zealand. 'This would reduce the num- 
ber for training to 50,000, which would still be considerably 
in excess of requirements. The task of selection will abound 
in difficulty and odium, even after Mr James Allen’s pro- 
posal to exempt classes rather than individuals, and in par- 
ticular to exempt everybody engaged in certain occupations 
which will be as much needed in war as in peace, is carried 
out. 

Mr Allen urged that selection involves to some extent 
conscription, but his idea that the difficulty will be over- 
come if different men from the same factory or the same 
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bench are not differently treated is surely incorrect. Dif- 
ferentiation within the same class of workers would be the 
more glaringly invidious, but as all the men are members 
of the same community differentiation by classes is still 
conscription within Mr Allen’s definition. The opportunities 
for favouritism and heart-burnings which any method of 
selection offers might easily be developed by bad adminis- 
tration into a worse evil than the cost and inconvenience of a 
universal system. In his reply on the third reading of the bill 
the Premier claimed that in everything but the scale of pay 
for the higher officers, “‘ thereis nota proposal in the measure 
that Lord Kitchener has not recommended.” As previously 
indicated, the measure is little more than an outline which 
it is for the Government to fill in. Everything will turn upon 
the spirit of the administration. Hitherto New Zealand has 
shown herself a true “ chip of the old block” by allowing 
political interference to run riot through her War Office. 
Nothing, therefore, could have been more appropriate to 
our case than the warnings against influences of the kind 
which, with an emphasis and an iteration remarkable in so 
laconic a man, Lord Kitchener has put into his report. 
If Sir Joseph Ward can guarantee that this part of the Field 
Marshal’s recommendations will be faithfully carried out 
the success of the scheme is assured. But neither Lord 
Kitchener nor General Godley, our new commandant, can 
save us if their efforts are to be thwarted by the same poli- 
tical influences which have reduced to impotence every 
other military expert whose counsel we have sought. 





II. COLOURED SEAMEN AND WHITE NEW 
ZEALAND 
QUESTION of Imperial concern is raised by the Ship- 
ping and Seamen’s Amendment Act, which passed both 
Houses without a dissentient vote, but has had to be reserved 
for the Royal Assent. The shipowners of New Zealand are, 
of course, bound by the awards of our Arbitration Court 
in regard to the wages and conditions of labour, and in order 
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to protect them from unfair competition in the coastal trade, 
ships owned out of New Zealand are bound by the Shipping 
and Seamen Act of 1908 to pay the same wages and observe 
the same conditions while plying on our coasts. But the 
trade between New Zealand and Australia, of which the 
Union Steam Ship Company of New Zealand enjoys the 
lion’s share, is not so protected. The matter has been agi- 
tated from time to time, but has at last been brought to a 
head by the decision of the P. and O. Company to extend 
the voyages of some of its steamers from Sydney to Auck- 
land during the summer months. As these vessels are largely 
manned by Lascars, the question has now assumed an acute 
form. The Union Steam Ship Company and the Labour 
Union have been at one in demanding protection against 
this competition, and the subject is therefore an easy one 
for a New Zealand Parliament within the limits of its com- 
petence to tackle. A labour bill which capital and labour are 
agreed to support is a rare luxury for the politicians. 

The methods proposed by the Government in the bill 
which Parliament has adopted are two. In the first place 
the bill declares that 





*¢ Seamen employed on ships plying or trading from 
New Zealand to any port within the Commonwealth 
of Australia, or from New Zealand to the Cook Islands, 
shall be paid and may recover the current rate of wages 
for the time being ruling in New Zealand.” 


This clause follows very closely that of the Navigation Bill, 
recently passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, which 
seeks to curb the far greater mischief of the competition of 
coloured with white labour in Australian waters. The other 
clause provides that in the case of ships plying between 
the countries above named and manned wholly or in part 
by Asiatics, 


“ Passenger tickets issued for passages from New Zea- 
land and bills of lading for cargo shipped in New Zea- 
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land shall be liable to a stamp duty equal to 25 per 


centum of the amount of the passage-money or the 
amount charged for freight.” 





A proviso is added which exempts from compliance with 
this clause any vessel which has complied with the previous 
one. It looks as though the second of the two clauses would 
be both effective and intra vires, but that the first would 
be neither the one nor the other. The important question 
of the right to legislate beyond the three-mile limit is, 
however, raised by both the Commonwealth and the New 
Zealand bills, and is likely to cause the Imperial Govern- 
ment some embarrassment. The gravity of the effect upon 
India of the Colonial discriminations against Asiatics was 
urged by the special correspondent of the Zimes, who 
recently dealt with the subject of Indian unrest; and he 
suggested that the whole question should be considered at 
the Imperial Conference. With this sensible suggestion our 
Premier concurs, and though the subject does not figure 
in the published list of New Zealand’s recommendations to 
the Conference, he evidently intends to bring it up. 


II]. NEW ZEALAND AND THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE. 
O describe the public opinion of New Zealand regarding 
the most importantof the resolutions to be submitted on 
its behalf to the Imperial Conference, would bealmostas easy as 
the eighteenth century philosopher found it to describe the 
snakes of Iceland—‘ There are no snakes in Iceland” he 
wrote. In the same way we may say that there is no public 
opinion in New Zealand regarding the work of the Imperial 
Conference. Hardly anybody has given the matter a serious 
thought since the Conference of 1907, and, with a single ex- 


ception to be presently noted, no public man appears to have 


given it any close and consecutive thought. Parliament could 


not even spare five minutes for the discussion of the resolu- 
tions which the Premier, Sir Joseph Ward, proposes to sub- 
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mit to the Conference. It heard them read, and then pro- 
ceeded to the next business. The conspiracy of silence has 
extended to the platform. The Premier has refrained from 
discussing the agenda of the Conference for the remarkable 
reason that to discuss them would be “unfair to the other 
members of the Conference.” The Leader of the Opposition 
has followed the Premier’s example but without giving rea- 
sons. Apart from some excellent generalities from the Premier 
on the subject of defence, the only public man who has con- 
tributed anything to the Imperial education of the people is 
Mr. A. S. Malcolm, an Opposition M.P. But he has done so 
by arguing boldly for Imperial Federation, while frankly 
disparaging Imperial Secretariats and Advisory Councils— 
in other words, the whole machinery of the Conference as 
“make-believes” which are out of the true line of British 
political evolution. 

Thus it is that the work of the Imperial Conference itself 
has had no exponents, and neither the people nor Parliament 
nor even, it is feared, the Government itself, has any clear or 
strong idea about the business ofthe Conference or the future 
of the Empire. The two principal resolutions naturally gave 
an opposite impression when they were cabled round the Em- 
pire as the views of New Zealand. But their representative 
character is entirely destroyed when it is known that neither 
people nor Parliament has given them any consideration. 
The Manchester Guardian, as the cable informs us, says that 
“*New Zealand’s proposals, especially concerning an Im- 
perial Council and the High Commissioner’s status, show a 
conscious pride in nationhood.” Whatever view he might 
take of the stage at which the evolution of New Zealand’s 
national sentiment has arrived, no responsible critic on the 
spot would dream of suggesting that there is any connexion 
whatever between the growth of that sentiment and the reso- 
lutions submitted on behalfof New Zealand for the considera- 
tion of the Imperial Conference. They are as remote from 
the “business and bosoms” of the people as the agenda of a 


debating society, and they do not touch reality as closely as 
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the proceedings of such a society often do for its own small 
circle. Except whilst it has been actually sitting, the Imperial 
Conference hasattracted butlittleattention here. The burking 
of the subject by Parliament last session destroyed whatever 
chance there was of stimulating in advance a public interest in 
the work of the Conference of IQit. 

The resolution which savours most strongly of the “con- 
scious pride in nationhood ”’ is that which bears the heading 
“Imperial representation of Oversea Dominions with a 
view to furthering Imperial Sentiment, Solidarity and In- 
terest.” The text of this resolution is as follows: 





“That the Empire has now reached a stage of Imperial 
development which renders it expedient that there 
should be an Imperial Council of State, with represen- 
tatives from all the constituent parts of the Empire, 
whether self-governing or not, in theory and in fact 
advisory to the Imperial Government on all questions 
affecting the interests of His Majesty’s Dominions 
oversea.” 


If this resolution really represented the opinion of the 


people of New Zealand, it would of course be a fa&t of some 
importance and significance. The aim of the Imperial Con- 
ference is to focus and formulate the public opinions of the 
various self-governing States of the Empire with a view to 
promoting a better understanding and a closer co-operation 
in all matters of common concern. But when a proposal of 
a far-reaching character is put forward on behalf of one 
of the States which is not backed or understood by the 
people of that State, it clearly serves the purpose not of 
mutual enlightenment but of aggravating the mutual igno- 
rance. In England the resolution bespeaks the growth of a 
national pride in her remotest colony; but here the indif- 
ference with which the whole matter has been treated gives 
this interpretation quite an ironical sound. 

The terms of the resolution relating to an Imperial Con- 
ference are, indeed, enough to show that even the Govern- 
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ment has not devoted any close study to the question of 
Imperial organization. Previously to the meeting of the 
Conference of 1907 the subject had been a good deal dis- 
cussed in England, and the fears of Canada had been aroused 
by a proposal to establish an Imperial Council which was to 
be in permanent session in London. As this would have 
involved the total exclusion of Colonial Ministers from the 
Council, these fears were justified, but the colonies owe it 
to Mr Richard Jebb that the proposal was practically dead 
before their representatives assembled at the Conference. 
When the subject was introduced at the Conference, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier at once said that in Canada the proposal for 
an Imperial Council did not meet with much favour. The 
name of “Imperial Council” had obviously been damned in 
Canada by its association with the proposal attacked by Mr 
Jebb. The resolution submitted by New Zealand was of a 
kind to excite the apprehensions of the Canadian representa- 
tive, for it ran: “That it would be to the advantage of the 
Empire and facilitate the dealing with questions that affe& 
the Oversea Dominions if an Imperial Council were estab- 
lished to which each of the self-governing Colonies could 
send a representative.” The ambiguity of this proposal 
would have covered either the Ministerial or the non-Minis- 
terial form of Imperial Council; but Mr Deakin, who opened 
the discussion, made it quite clear that the Commonwealth 
Government’s idea of an Imperial Council was that it should 
consist of“ representatives of Great Britain and the self-govern- 
ing Colonies chosen ex officio from their existing administra- 
tions.” The result was that the Commonwealth resolution was 
modified by the omission of any reference to an Imperial 
Council, and as ultimately adopted it merely provided an 
improved name and a permanent; constitution for the con- 
ference of Prime Ministers which had met at irregular 
intervals under the name of the Colonial Conference. With the 
addition of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom as 
ex officio chairman, the body became a truly Imperial Con- 
ference and was so named. 
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What further change does the New Zealand Govern- 
ment’s advocacy of an “Imperial Council of State” con- 
template? The proposal is trebly unfortunate—first, because 
it revives a term which has unpleasant associations, excites 
strong prejudices in some parts of the Empire without any 
countervailing advantages, and by common consent was 
abandoned at the last Imperial Conference; secondly, because 
although the resolution is ambiguous, the use of the term 
has been commonly accepted as intending a reversion to the 
independent non-ministerial type of council sitting per- 
manently in London; thirdly, because, whatever interpreta- 
tion be put upon the term, it suggestsideasand aspirations on 
the part of the Government and people of New Zealand for 
which there is not the slightest foundation in fact. 
New Zealand has no theory at all regarding an Imperial 
Council, and is quite in the dark as to what is in the mind 
of its Government. It certainly looks as though the Govern- 
ment were repeating its own ambiguous proposal of four 
years ago without having evolved any clearer idea on the 
subject, and without appreciating the objections raised and 
approved without dissent at the last Imperial Conference. 

Public opinion is equally ill-informed as to the resolution 
dealing with the reconstitution of the Colonial Office and 
the higher status claimed for the High Commissioners. In 
asking for the separation of the Dominions Department ot 
the Colonial Office from that of the Crown Colonies, this 
resolution merely repeats the request of the last Imperial 
Conference. Pursuant to that request Lord Elgin was under- 
stood to have divided the office into a Dominions Division, 
a Crown Colonies Division and a General Department. But 
Lord Crewe’s promise early last year to carry out a similar 
scheme suggested that the work of reorganization had not 
been carried far. The idea seems a perfectly reasonable one, 


though its effect cannot be very great. The resolution also 
asks: 





“(5) That High Commissioners be invited to consult 


with the foreign ministers on matters of foreign, in- 
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dustrial, commercial and social affairs in which the 
oversea Dominions are interested, and inform their 
respective Governments.” 

**(6) That High Commissioners should become the sole 
channel of communication between Imperial and 
Dominion Governments, governors-general and go- 
vernors, on all occasions being given identical and 
simultaneous information.” 





Why “foreign ministers” should be in the plural is a 
puzzle which in the absence of any explanation from the 
Government has not been solved. So far as informal consul- 
tation goes, our late High Commissioner, Mr W. P. Reeves, 
is said on good authority to have been treated with the 
utmost confidence and courtesy by the Imperial authorities 
whenever he desired information; and the public is not 
aware that his successor has had any occasion for complaint. 
But to generalize the practice and to make it obligatory 
might sometimes have obvious disadvantages. 

The proposal which follows has probably been even more 
hastily run off, for it is not only cumbrous and unreason- 
able, but self-contradictory. The High Commissioner is to be 
“the sole channel of communication” between the Imperial 
Government and his own, but he is also to be given “iden- 
tical and simultaneous information,” i.e. with what is sup- 
plied to his Government by some other channel. He is to be 
the sole channel of communication, but the normal channel 
is also to be kept open at the same time. What else can the 
proposal mean? The present practice which leaves the extent 
of the High Commissioner’s knowledge entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Government which appoints him is surely 
preferable to making him ex officio the sole or a duplicate 
channel of communication. The best practical suggestion, if 
not the only suggestion, which has been made on the sub- 
ject is that which Mr James Allen, a leading member of the 
Opposition, has borrowed from General Botha, viz., 


“That the High Commissioners should ex officio com- 
pose the Imperial Council. This would combine the 
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principal objects of both resolutions, and would provide 
an Advisory Council which could meet regularly and 
yet would not be irresponsible.” 





When we leave the region of the higher state-craft and 
come to the business and commercial side of Imperial 
relations, we find the New Zealand resolutions decidedly 
more satisfactory. In all that relates to commerce, mails and 
cables, Sir Joseph Ward moves with ease and confidence, the 
chief fault that the critics find being only that the confidence 
is sometimes excessive. When hecommitted New Zealand ten 
yearsago to Universal Penny Postage, the weight of competent 
independent opinion appeared to be that the experiment was 
premature and extravagant. But the success of the experiment 
speedily justified his boldness and silenced his critics. On the 
other hand, he certainly overshot the mark at the last 
Imperial Conference when he urged the establishment of an 
“ All-red”’ mail service between New Zealand and Great 
Britain via Canada, which would have involved the employ- 
ment of 20-knot steamers on the Pacific and an annual 
contribution from New Zealand of £100,000. This was 
decidedly in excess of what public opinion regarded here as 
reasonable, and it is significant that we heard more about it 
from Sir Joseph Ward through his speeches at the Imperial 
Conference of 1907 than we have at any time since. He 
then spoke contemptuously of a 15-knot service, but in 
January last he arranged an Auckland-Vancouver service at 
this very rate and at an annual cost of £20,000. This ar- 
rangement gives general satisfaction, since it will not only 
land our mails in London in twenty-eight days—eight or 
nine days quicker than the route via Sydney and Suez 
upon which we have recently been placing our chief 
reliance—but also opens up the prospect of a lucrative trade 
with Western Canada. That Australia has declined to join is 
generally regretted, but the fact that she lacks the advantage 
of fiscal reciprocity with Canada which New Zealand enjoys 
makes it only natural that Australia should not desire to 
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participate in a contract which would under present condi- 
tions give a dangerous rival the benefit of so considerable a 
handicap. What the New Zealand Government asks the 
Imperial Conference to approve is a 16-knot service across 
the Pacific to Vancouver, a fast service between Canada and 
Great Britain, and the financing of both services by Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand in equitable 
proportions. Under existing fiscal conditions the Common- 
wealth can no more accept this proposal than the other, but 
the objection will disappear if when they meet at the Con- 
ference Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr Fisher are able to 
arrange for tariff reciprocity between their respective 
countries. 

On the subject of “All-red” cable communication the 
resolutions submitted by the New Zealand Government have 
public opinion behind them. These resolutions ask that there 
should be a State-owned cable between England and Canada, 
and that there should bea telegraph line across Canada under 
public control. The public ownership of such services as 
railways, tramways, cables and telegraphs, is a principle which 
has long been credited with axiomatic force in this country, 
and the Empire is clearly entitled to the benefit of itas much 
as the State. 

On the subject of wireless telegraphy our Government’s 
qualification to press the matter before the Conference is con- 
sidered by some keen Imperialists as seriously discounted by 
its acceptance of the Telefunken system for its own wireless 
installation. It is clearly a delicate matter in which to be 
under obligations to Germany. The Premier’s reply to his 
critics is that all the other inventions in the competition were 
of foreign origin, and that to have accepted the next tender 
would have cost us £30,000, or 110 per cent more to instal 
as well as a considerable increase in working expenses. As 
the Marconi Company, which was one of the unsuccessful 
tenderers, is in English hands, the first of these grounds does 
not count for much; but the difference in cost was certainly 
a serious matter. 
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As the absence of fiscal preference from the New Zealand 
resolutions has excited a good deal of comment in Great 
Britain, it may be as well to say that the omission implies no 
change in New Zealand’s settled attitude to the question. 
New Zealand stands exactly where she did with regard to 
this matter, though she never stood where she has often been 
supposed to stand. We should naturally be glad to get pre- 
ference for our produce in the London market, but though 
the late Mr Seddon sometimes spoke in his masterful way 
about it, we make no demand and assert no right. To say 
that New Zealand has felt the verdict of the British electors 
at three consecutive General Elections in favour of Free 
Trade as a serious disappointment would be quite incorrect, 
and to say that she felt it as a rebuff would be absurd. We 
should be glad ofa preference for our mutton and our butter, 
but we realize that it can only come in as an incident in a 
British scheme of Protection. We therefore do not urge it as 
a ground for prejudicing the determination by the British 
electors of what is primarily a domestic question to be decided 
by them upon their estimate of its relation to their own in- 
terests. We have declared for Protection as best suited for 
our own circumstances, and have no disposition to regard the 
present determination in favour of Free Trade, at which the 
people of the United Kingdom have arrived on similar 
grounds, as a rebuff, an injustice, or even a hardship. The 
moderation of our Premier’s tone upon the subject at the last 
Imperial Conference was thus in close accord with New Zea- 
land sentiment. We were again all with him when he 
repudiated Mr Balfour’s use of our Dreadnought offer as 
an argument for preference. The further the defence ques- 
tion can be kept from the fiscal controversy, the better, nor 
has New Zealand any disposition to regard the mutual ad- 
justment of tariffs as a sine qua non of closer Imperial Union. 








